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Maude Adams: she once immortalized Peter Pan; 


now she leaves retirement to star 1n Hollywood 
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F Dedicated to World Peace Through World Trade 


% 


=) ‘The title “World Headquarters” has been given to this building because it is 
the center from which are directed the far-flung activities of International 
Business Machines Corporation in seventy-nine different countries of the world. 

This building was dedicated to the cause of world peace through world trade. 
Every International Business Machine representative in every country is an 
unofficial ambassador for better international understanding, working toward 
the day when the people of all nations, through a greater exchange of goods 
and services, ideas and ideals, shall live and work together for the advance- 
ment of civilization. 









ORE THAN 160,000 responsible car- 
owners are saving money on their car 
insurance by dealing direct with Liberty 
Mutual. Besides saving money, this group is 
a powerful force in the promotion of safer 
driving throughout America. If you have a 


good driving record—if you believe that good 
drivers should get car insurance at lower cost 
than dangerous drivers—you are invited to 
send for the free booklet which completely 
explains this common-sense plan. Just mail 
the convenient coupon below. No obligation. 











How This Plan Saves You 
Money 
Fewer accidents: You do not have to pay for 
as many costly accidents as you would in 
companies which select policyholders with 
less care. 


Lower expenses: By dealing direct with 
Liberty Mutual, you save a substantial part 
of the ordinary insurance company’s selling 
expenses. In other words, it costs you less to 
buy and renew your policy. 


Cash dividends: These savings are returned to 
you in cash dividends which have amounted 
to 20% of premiums every year for 26 years. 
You could have saved one-fifth of the yearly 
cost of insuring your car by qualifying for 
insurance under our Careful Driver Plan. 


How Careful Drivers 
Are Selected 


Most of our business comes from “one man 
telling another;”’ and because our policyhold- 
ers know that their savings depend on careful 
driving, they recommend only those people 
whom they know to be good drivers. 








If You Have an Accident 


This does not mean that your policy would 
be cancelled or not renewed if you had an 
accident. Accidents may, and do, happen to 
the best drivers. If there were no accidents, 
there would be no need for insurance. It does 
mean that our policyholders are selected with 
such care that we have fewer accident claims 
to pay. 

Should you have an accident, we will pro- 
tect you against loss and defend you against 
damage suits. No insurance company is bet- 
ter equipped to keep its policyholders out of 
court and out of trouble—to save them worry 
and expense. 


How You Get 
Unquestionable Security 


Liberty Mutual is one of the largest and 
strongest companies in America. Assets— 
$55,159,531; Liabilities —$41,566,195; Spe- 
cial Reserves — $5,420,000; and Surplus— 
$8,173,336. (December 31, 1937.) 

These resources are your assurance of 
strong protection and good service. 





Home Office: Boston 
73 Branch Offices in principal cities from coast to coast 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and Robbery, 
Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written 
j through United Mutual Fire Insurance Company 





Town where car is kept ..... 
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Nation-wide Service 


No matter where you may become involved 
in an accident, you will receive prompt, 
skilled claims service. We have branch offices 
in 73 cities and more than 500 skilled claims 
adjusters all over America. These men are at 
your service day or night whenever you may 
require their aid and advice. 


How You Can Qualify 


If you have a good driving record—if you 
do not have a high annual mileage—if you 
keep your car in good condition—you can 
qualify for lower cost car insurance under our 
strict but fair underwriting rules. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon for this interesting booklet 
which describes our Careful Driver Plan in 
full and tells how responsible people have 
saved money by driving carefully. With your 
copy we will send an es- 
timate of the savings you 
may make. No obligation. 
Mail the coupon today. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
175 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation, please 
send me free booklet which shows 


how careful drivers can save on 
car insurance. NW-6-6 
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Wide World 


George VI and the Queen Mother 








TRANSITION 
Birthday: 


QuveEN Mary; 71, May 26. Since the 
accession of George VI, the Queen Mother 
has kept more and more out of the public 
eye. Her only birthday celebration was a 
family luncheon at Marlborough House. 





Associate Supreme Court Justice 
Bensanrin N. Carpozo; 68, May 24. He is 
convalescing from his last winter’s heart 
attacks. 

Bitt (Bosancies) Rosinson, dancer; 
60, May 25. “I make music with my feet,” 
he says. “I suppose it’s my dancing that 
keeps me young.” 

Annetre, Cecirte, Emme, Marie, 
AND YVONNE Dionne; 4, May 28. A month 
ago Oliva Dionne asked an investigation 
of the guardianship of his quintuplet 
daughters. The Ontario government re- 
fused but later announced that the whole 
Dionne family would be reunited next 
fall, though the guardianship will remain 
unchanged. Under government supervision 
(but paid for by the quintuplets) a house 
for all fourteen Dionnes will be built at 
Corbiel, Ont. The quintuplets now live 
across the road from their family. 


Jaxres A. Fartey, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and national chairman of the Demo- 
cratic party; 50, May 30. 


Engaged: 
Princess Fawzia of Egypt, 17-year- 
old sister of King Farouk, and Crown 


Prince SHAHPUR MonammMep Riza of 
Persia, 18. 








Married: 


In Dublin, Harotp L. Ickes, 64, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and JANE DAHLMAN, 


25, niece of John J. Cudahy, Minister to 
Ireland. The wedding surprised even the 
Interior Department’s press division, which 
had not known of Ickes’ departure from 
Washington. In Ireland Ickes warned re- 
porters he would give them “a good run” 
because he had been “a newspaper man 
himself”; but he was met by a delegation 
when he landed next day at Fishguard, 
Wales. He had crossed from Ireland on a 
cattle boat with a squealing cargo of pigs 
which, he claimed, had not disturbed his 
sleep at all. 


Yeuupi Menvunin, violinist, and Noa 
Nicno.as, daughter of an Australian as- 
pirin manufacturer; in a civil ceremony at 
the Caxton Hall register office, London. 





Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. Bojangles 


In London, Prince Micuaet Rapzi- 
WILL, 68-year-old Polish descendant of the 
Hohenzollerns, and Harrier Stewart 
Dawson, 57, wealthy Australian widow. 
The Prince broke off his engagement to a 
Polish grocer’s daughter recently after his 
family sued to have him declared mentally 
irresponsible. 





Arrived: 


In New York, Prrxce Lovis Ferpt- 
NAND of Prussia, 30, and his 29-year-old 
bride, Granp Ducuess Kira of Russia. 
They are on a world-circling honeymoon, 
a present from their grandfather, ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm. After spending a week end at 
Hyde Park with President Roosevelt, they 
plan to visit Henry Ford, for whom 
Louis Ferdinand once worked as a me- 
chanic. 


Back from a tour of Europe, Roy O. 
Disnry, box-office supervisor of the Walt 
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Disney enterprises. His ambition is to have 
the characters in his brother’s cartoons 
known the world around by their Amer. 
can monickers; he objects to such title 
as “Snyetuljica,” Yugoslavian for Snow 
White, and “Topolino,” Italian for Mickey 
Mouse. 





Departed: 


Mrs. Wittiam H. Harkness Jr, 
from San Francisco, for Hong Kong. She’s 
going to Tibet in search of a male mate 
for Mei-Mei, the giant panda. Two 
months ago her Su-Lin, first live panda 
ever brought to America, died in the 


Brookfield Zoo, Chicago. 


For movie work in England, Ast, 
fox-terrier star of “The Thin Man” and 
“The Awful Truth.” Six years ago a pet 
shop sold Asta for $10: now he has a 
stand-in. 





Deported: 


From Jersey City, N. J., by Mayor 
Hague’s police, Rep. Jerry J. O’Connett, 
Montana Democrat. Three weeks ago he 
planned to address a meeting in Journal 
Square, but fear of violence changed his 
mind. Last week, despite Public Safety 
Director Casey’s refusal to grant him a 
permit, the Montanan tried to speak toa 
large pro-Hague crowd on Pershing Field. 
Amid a scuffle started by Hague partisans, 
O’Connell was put on a Newark-bound 
train. Casualties: Mrs. O’Connell, knocked 
down and knees scraped; Sam Macri, as- 
sistant regional C.1.0. director, brain con- 
cussion; and Robert Parker, state secre- 
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“A SOLID business man tries to deter- 

mine his income for a year—then 
commits himself accordingly for men, 
materials and improvements. That is 
safe, sane and solvent procedure. 

“A family, too, or an individual, 
thanks to sound instalment buying, can 
make its financial commitments against 
income, buying labor-saving and com- 
fort promoting houschold appliances on 
a prudent basis, enjoying ownership and 
use from the day the purchase is made. 

“Sound instalment buying means the 
purchase of substantial merchandise on 
a‘pay-as-you-use’ basis. Itis quite differ- 
ent from going into debt for numerous, 
unimportant things. Sound instalment 
buying has made mass production 
possible, because it has given honest, 
energetic people the ability to buy the 
useful and durable things that factories 
produce. It has helped to put millions of 


American people on American payrolls. 
“IT do not condone heedless buying of 
unimportant things, by instalments or 
otherwise, but I believe that a plan 
which permits the purchase of things 
that really make life better, and the use 
and enjoyment of those things while 
they are being paid for, is basically 
sound. Authorities point out that very 
few, who agree to pay in regular instal- 
ments, fail to keep their promises. Thatis 
why I say you can build upon the faith 
and honesty of the American people. 
“Credit is an advantage that should 
not be confined to the rich. The average 
man needs it more than an ‘upper 
bracket’ individual. Credit is the just 
privilege of every honest, industrious 
man. And that is what instalment 
buying really is—the extension 
of credit to those who need it 
and who rightfully should have it. 


“YOU CAN BUILD UPON THE FAITH AND 
HONESTY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE” 


Noted Economist Outlines Virtues of the “‘Pay-as-you-use”’ Buying Plan 


By Col. Leonard P. Ayres 


“We would pay much more today 
for our automobiles, trucks, automatic 
refrigerators or radios, if they were 
not subject to mass production and 
mass sale. No factor in our economic 
scheme has been more effective than 
instalment buying in putting employ- 
ment up and keeping prices down.” 


* * * 


The Commercial Credit Company . . a great 
financial institution to serve the American 
family . . offers you a time-payment plan 
which enables you to invest regularly a small 
part of your income in durable possessions 
contributing to family health, comfort and 
happiness. This is a form of saving that pays 
dividends in better living. When you buy 
on time, ask your automobile, truck or home 
equipment dealer to finance your pur- 
chase on the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany plan and enjoy the advantages 
of low cost and courteous treatment 
with adequate insurance protection. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 


BALTIMORE 


Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open Account Financing, Factoring and Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 250 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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tary of the International Labor Defense, 
and his wife, allegedly beaten by police. 





Saved: 


The 278 passengers and crew of 47 of 
the 49-year-old wooden excursion steamer 
Manpatay. The boat was famous for the 
crowds it carried from Manhattan to At- 
lantic Highlands, N. J., on hot summer 
evenings. On the evening of May 28, as 
the Mandalay steamed toward New York 
Harbor through dense fog, it was rammed 
by the Bermuda-bound liner Acadia. Cap- 
tain Corning of the Acadia kept his bow 
jammed against the Mandalay, which thus 
remained afloat long enough for passengers 
and crew to scramble aboard the Acadia. 
Then, in eight minutes, the Mandalay 
settled in 40 feet of water, a menace to 
navigation. 
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Voted Out: 


Ricuarp J. Davis, ousted executive 
editor of Wisconsin University’s Daily 
Cardinal. The New Yorker lost his fight 
for reinstatement (Newsweek, May 30) 
when a student election went against him, 
2,681 to 2,600. 





Settled: 


Toronto’s Stork Dersy. When Charles 
Vance Millar, eccentric lawyer, died in 
1926, he left $500,000 for the Toronto 
mother who would bear the largest num- 
ber of children in the next ten years. Pro- 
lific women popped up with claims all over 
the city, and the case was threshed_ bit- 
terly in the courts. Peace came last week 
with awards of $100,000 each to four moth- 
ers of nine in the specified period—Mrs. 
John Nagle. Mrs. John MacLean, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Timleck, and Mrs. Alfred Smith. 





Died: 

Dr. Jonn J. Apert, 81, pharmacolo- 
gist; of a cardiac condition, at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore. He was credited 
with two of the major advances of modern 
medicine: the isolation of adrenalin, the 
ductless-gland secretion which affects blood 
pressure and heartbeats; and of the crys- 
talline form of insulin, used against di- 
abetes. 


Dr. Grorce F. Warren, 64, economist 
and former adviser to President Roosevelt: 
of liver tumors, in Ithaca, N.Y. His ad- 
vocacy of the commodity dollar is said to 
have inspired the President’s early mone- 
tary policies, including dollar devaluation. 


Witriam =Dunnine, 85, for many 
years a well-known newspaper man; in 
Otis, Mass. He was the “ghost” par ex- 
cellence, having written speeches for Pres- 
idential candidates from Cleveland to 
Coolidge. 


LETTERS 


One for the Records 

As a subscriber to your excellent maga- 
zine, may I offer a correction to an article 
appearing on page 22 of the May 16 issue. 
I refer to your statement in regard to the 
amazing feat of Outfielder Bob Seeds of 
Newark, International League, of driving 
out seven home runs in two consecutive 
games and seven consecutive official times 
at bat. I would not detract from the 
brilliant exploit of a fellow Texan, for Bob 
is a native son of this state even though he 
now makes his home in Oklahoma. 

You say that Seeds “set two new batting 
records—unmatched in major- or minor- 
league history.” The Texas League holds 
an individual batting record that is even 
more remarkable than that Seeds has made 
in the International League this year. On 
June 15, 1902, in a regularly scheduled 
game between Corsicana and Texarkana, 
and played in Ennis, Texas, because Corsi- 
cana did not allow Sunday ball, Nig 
Clarke, catcher for the Corsicana team, 
made the astounding record of driving out 
eight home runs in eight times at bat. 
J. Walter Morris, former president of the 
Texas League, and now president of the 
Evangeline League, played shortstop for 
Corsicana in that memorable game and 
‘an vouch for Clarke’s record. 

I have a complete boxscore of the game, 
which resulted: Corsicana 51-Texarkana 3. 

LLOYD HOOD 





Bastrop, Texas 


Mr. Hood's letter should interest the 
statisticians who compile such baseball 
encyclopedias as Charlie White's Little 
Red Book, Menke’s All Sports Record 
Book, Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide, 
the National League Green Book, the 
American League Red Book, and John- 
son’s Who Who. 
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Feed America First 

I have received lately several kinds of 
appeals to contribute to the relief and sup- 
port of the oppressed and distressed in 
other countries. There are campaigns by 
amalgamated committees for the aid of 
Chinese war victims . . . all sorts of outfits 
that beg for American dollars to protect 
the democracy (7) in Spain . . . organiza- 
tions for the relief of German refugees. . . 
and, probably, somewhere there is a tense 
little band of elderly ladies chipping in to 
alleviate the lot of unemployed gigolos, in- 
direct victims of the American “recession.” 

It seems to me that Newsweek, as a 
champion of fearless and unbiased news 
presentation, might remind foreign- and 
publicity-conscious citizens that we have 
around 12,000,000 unemployed in our own 
nation. One does not have to go far from 
one’s own doorstep to find cases of ex- 


———_—_= 
treme misery and disease-ridden, poverty 
stricken homes. Why not attend to on 
own suffering, with a slogan of “Fee 
America First!” 

ELIJAH TATE 
Paducah, Ky. 
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Television in London 

In your May 23 issue I am surprised ty 
see you say that television receiving set; 
are numerous in London—some 9,000 of 
them being already in operation. I am sup. 
prised because I had just read in another 
magazine that television in London is a dis. 
mal failure, with only 600 receiving sets jp 
operation. Which is right? Or are you both 
wrong? 

RANDOLPH J. 
New York City 


MOFFETT 


The British Broadcasting Corp. reports 
that, while the exact number of television 
receiving sets in London is not known, the 
closest official estimate is 9,000. 


Voteless Reliefers? 

Why is it that we do not have a senator 
or a representative in this country with 
courage enough to introduce a bill in Con- 
gress temporarily taking away the vote of 
citizens who are on relief or who are ae- 
cepting as a bounty funds from the Fed- 
eral government? 

E. H. FARRELL 

New York City 
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Taxes and Votes 

Two and a half centuries ago, a protest 
against “taxation without representation” 
really started something. It is almost too 
late for us taxpayers to rally to the same 
cry. Soon we shall be outnumbered by 
voters who are supported by taxes. And 
how can we revolt against the situation? 

Imagine a system which would permit 
two or three people to serve on a jury when 
their jobs depended on the acquittal of 
the defendant! That is not a far-fetched 
parallel to our present voting system. 

No, citizens of Washington, D.C., we do 
not want to make bad matters worse by 
weighting the scales still more on the 
“representation without taxation” side. 

Personally I think here should be no 
“representation without taxation” but, 
since it would be futile to aim at that, the 
next best thing would be to start a move 
ment toward reducing the power of people 
supported by public money to half a vote 
apiece. 

It is to be hoped that many thousands 
of fair-minded public employes would 
favor a more equitable system than the 
present one... 

M. SULLIVAN 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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upposeE I get sick? After all, I’m only human. And 


if I do get a touch of colic . . . or have a nervous 
breakdown .. . do you know what'll bring it on? 
Worry! Yes, sir, worrying about how long it would take 
us to get the doctor if anything should happen. 
“Or suppose a pipe bursts in the bathroom? Or a 
burglar comes along? When something like that happens 
you don’t write a letter, or go after help on horseback. 


No, sir. You hop to a telephone! 


BELL 





TELE 








“And what about my mother? She’s got marketing to do. 
Sometimes she needs to get in touch with Dad during the 
day. And there are errands to be run. Well, she can’t do 
all those things without a telephone . . . and at the same 
time give me the attention I expect. 

“All Dad needs to do to have a telephone is get in 
touch with the Business Office. I’d do it myself if I could 
just get out. But I can’t. So is it any wonder that worry 
is keeping me awake half the day?” 


PHONE SYSTEM 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


wa—errr 


Hughes Denial 





Chief Justice Hughes has told friends 
that he was amazed that his recent address 
criticizing incompetent judges should have 
been construed as an attack on Justice 
Black. He pointed out the speech had been 
written long before the Black controversy 
was revived. Incidentally, New Deal law- 
yers are spreading the word that the Chief 
Justice’s criticism was intended chiefly for 
the third and ninth Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals, which have been pretty consistently 
out of step with the present majority on 
the Supreme bench. 


Maneuvers’ Purposes 


The Navy’s official announcement that 
next year’s maneuvers, “Fleet Problem 
No. 20,” would be held in the Atlantic 
failed to give any of the reasons for the 
move. Actually, officials have these mo- 
tives: (1) to test problems of transiting 
the whole fleet through the Panama Canal; 
(2) to show some European powers how 
promptly the U.S. can push its fleet into 
the Atlantic; (3) to remind South Ameri- 
can countries, especially Brazil, that the 
“Big Sister” hasn’t forgotten the east 
coast; (4) to reassure Eastern Congress- 
men that all the money they voted the 
Navy isn’t spent on the west coast; (5) to 
visit the New York World’s Fair; fair of- 
ficials have been bringing all possible pres- 
sure on the Administration to permit the 
visit. 


Treasury Trouble 


As a result of the appointment of SEC 
Commissioner Hanes to the post of Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
Morgenthau is having a tough time keep- 
ing peace in his official family. He’s trying 
hard to pacify Assistant Secretary Wayne 
C. Taylor, who fears Hanes will take over 
much of his work and who thinks he, not 
Hanes, should be promoted when Under- 
Secretary Magill quits in late summer. 


Inflation Talk 


It’s a sure bet that you'll be hearing a 
lot more inflation talk in the next few 
months. Behind it is the belief in New Deal 
quarters that, if the Wall Street inflation 
fears can be started again, commodity 
prices will be stimulated. As part of this 


strategy, the tip is already being passed 
around that F. D. R. has promised to 
study the possibility of proposing new cur- 
rency inflation—under the old Thomas 
amendment—to pay for next winter’s re- 
lief costs. 


Hague Investigation? 


Though Attorney General Cummings 
announced that his department was inves- 
tigating the Jersey City situation, up to 
the beginning of this week the “investiga- 
tion” had amounted to practically noth- 
ing. Department lawyers were merely 
“studying” the possibility of acting against 
Hague under the old statutes which pro- 
hibit conspiracy to deprive citizens of civil 
liberties. There won’t be any attempt to 
collect anti-Hague evidence until the law- 
yers have figured this out. 


Capitol Conversation 


Official Washington last week informally 
discussed: The well-founded belief that 
Farley’s endorsement of Governor Lehman 
of New York for another term was actu- 
ally a hint to the White House crowd not 
to start a Harry Hopkins boom, now that 
its drive to nominate Bob Jackson has 
fallen flat . . . The probability that the 
controversy over the helium sale to Ger- 
many will result in a general ban on large 
helium sales to foreign countries . . . The 
possibility that F.D.R.’s promise of thor- 
ough tax revision next year won’t come 
true, since similar promises have been 
made each year since 1933. 


Johnson Feared 
The Sick Chicken Society (former NRA 


employes) dinner, which was to have been 
held in Washington on May 27, the third 
anniversary of the Supreme Court’s in- 
validation of the NRA, was canceled be- 
cause of “lack of interest.” Actually, New 
Dealers feared that Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
who was to be the chief speaker, would 
take the opportunity to blast Roosevelt 
policies. 


Advice to NLRB 

Expect the new rash of speeches and 
statements by members of the National 
Labor Relations Board to continue. F.D.R. 
has told board members that they’re part- 
ly responsible for the bad press they’ve 
been getting. Chairman Madden, who had 
felt that if the board won its Supreme 
Court cases that was sufficient, now is be- 
ing told that he must go directly to the 
voters, that he can’t depend on news- 
paper accounts of his victories. 


Aiken on the Spot 


Vermont Young Republicans put Gov- 
ernor Aiken on the spot by inviting the 
third-party leader, Governor La Follette, 
to address their annual meeting this week. 
The first hint Aiken had of the invitation, 
which was voted unanimously by Young 
Republican executives, was when La Fol- 
lette telephoned the Vermont Governor 
asking if it would prove embarrassing if he 
accepted. Aiken told him to come ahead. 


Presidential Suspense 


Note that F.D.R. hit a new high in 
secretiveness in concealing his intended 
moves on the tax bill. The White House 
built up public suspense by announcing 
the hour and place of the tax speech but 
giving no hint as to whether the President 
planned to sign the bill, veto it, or let it 
become law without signature. Presidential 
aides are urging F.D.R. to adopt this 
radio technique as standard procedure; 
they argue it’s the only way of getting 
news direct to the public without the “dis- 
tortion” of unfavorable press interpreta- 
tion. Incidentally, up to the time Roose- 
velt went on the air, even most Cabinet 
members had no idea of what he planned 
to do about the tax bill. He hadn’t even 
hinted at his probable action in the Cabi- 
net meeting the day before. 


ryt _ 
rrivia 

An Indiana Congressman has received 
a postcard complaint from a constituent 
who added the postscript: “Please excuse 
the postcard but you’re not worth the 
extra 2 cents” ... Brain Truster Tom 
Corcoran refers to the President as “The 
Top” . . . When ex-Governor Landon at- 
tended the New York show “I'd Rather Be 
Right” last week, the line about his being 
a flop as a radio speaker was cut out... 
Mrs. Roosevelt regretted that her husband 
used the occasion of the Arthurdale High 
School commencement to deliver his tax- 
bill speech; she felt it stole the show from 
efforts to publicize Arthurdale accomplish- 
ments. 





British Precautions 


> 


Despite the much-publicized “settling’ 
of the Mediterranean question in the An- 
glo-Italian treaty, note that Britain isn’t 
taking any chances. In the last fortnight, 
three Royal Air Force squadrons have been 
quietly dispatched to strategic stations in 
the Near East, bringing to eleven the total 
number of squadrons based between Suez 
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and Gibraltar. Later a full brigade of crack 
infantry will be sent to Palestine, giving 
Britain a record number of troops within 
striking distance of Egypt and Libya. 


Zita Job Hunting 


With the Hapsburg restoration in Aus- 
tria now out of the question, at least two 
of the royal archdukes will probably end 
up by seeking jobs in the U.S. Ex-Empress 
Zita is asking London friends to help get 
apprentice positions for Archduke Felix in 
a British auto factory and for Archduke 
Robert in a department store. Both hope 
to come to America after they’ve learned 
enough to get paying jobs. Otto, pretender 
to the nonexistent throne, is looking for 
work in Belgium, where he was educated. 


Near East Sorespot 


Watch for a serious flare-up in the Alex- 
andretta Sanjak region, which lies between 
Syria and Turkey, and over which Paris 
and Ankara have been waging an unpub- 
licized but bitter diplomatic war. The two 
powers, contesting each other’s influence 
there, have an eye on the port, which 
would prove a strategic base for Medi- 
terranean war operations. Turkish and 
French diplomats are now arguing over 
what country is behind the increasing un- 
rest in the Alexandretta area. The Turks 
blame the French, while the French deny 
responsibility and say the trouble is being 
caused by Nazi agitators who want to 
drive a wedge between France and Turkey. 


Seyss-Inquart Out? 


Don’t be surprised if Austria’s Hitler- 
made Fiihrer, Seyss-Inquart, either quits 
or is booted out before many months. He 
protested strongly to Hitler when Joseph 
Biirckel was appointed Special Commis- 
sioner for Austria and given supreme au- 
thority there. In the same interview he 
also relayed to Hitler the complaints of 
Austrian Nazis that all the choice jobs 
under the new Nazi regime were going 
to Berliners. 


Italy in Egypt 


British Conservatives, always opposed 
to Britain’s getting out of Egypt, are now 
quietly pressuring the government to fight 
Italy’s increasing hold on Egyptian trade. 
Lancashire exports have been so hard hit 
by Italian competition that London has 
already been forced to make diplomatic 
protests at Cairo. Note that Italo-British 
relations may once more be strained over 
Egypt, though this time the issue will be 
commercial instead of military. 


Japanese Violence 


Uncensored air-mail letters from Shang- 
hai and other Japanese-occupied cities in 
China indicate that wholesale violence by 
the army continues, even after months of 


Japanese domination. Japanese civilian of- 
ficials have been trying to curb the sol- 
diers but admit they can do next to noth- 
ing, particularly since army officers give 
only halfhearted cooperation. Even in 
Shanghai, where conditions are better than 
elsewhere, Japanese soldiers continue to 
mistreat peasants, loot houses, abduct 
women from outlying farms, and shoot 
Chinese who try to enter the International 
Settlement at night. 


Foreign Notes 


Lloyd’s of London is now offering odds 
of 50 to 1 that the U. S. won’t be involved 
in a war within a year; three years ago the 
odds were 100 to 1... Private advices 
from Berlin to London officials report that 
Germans acting as fronts for the govern- 
ment are rapidly buying up land, mines, 
and other valuable property along the 
Danube as far south as Belgrade . . . Cor- 
respondents arriving in London from Vi- 
enna last week claimed that about 40,000 
Austrians had already been placed in 
Nazi concentration camps . . . One factor 
behind the Italian talk of shortening the 
new title of “King and Emperor” to plain 
“Emperor” is the ease of shouting Viva 
l’'Imperatore” as compared with “Viva Il 
Re-Imperatore” . . . Despite the war, roller 
skating has swept Shanghai; six new rinks 
opened within a two-week period . . . It’s 
a good bet that Giuseppe Bottai, Italian 
Minister of Education, will replace Achille 
Starace as Secretary of the Fascist party; 
Starace has been getting too much per- 
sonal publicity to suit the Duce. 





Wheat Troubles 


The continued sagging of wheat prices 
has AAA officials alarmed to the point of 
considering special emergency action. Un- 
less prospects change, the government may 
well find itself holding a bigger surplus of 
wheat, corn, and cotton stocks than ever 
held by the Hoover Farm Board. Officials 
are now debating a plan for pegging the 
price at around 60 cents a bushel—and 
perhaps using a large part of the surplus 
for relief food. 


Summer Retail Prices 


Judging from first copies of big mail- 
order catalogues, always a good clue, retail 
prices this summer will average: 12-13% 
lower than those of January. Sample price 
cuts: electrical appliances, 11%; cotton and 
silk clothing, 12%; linens, 13%; rayon 
cloth, 17%; hardware, 9%; furniture, 13%; 
floor coverings, 17%; rubber goods, includ- 
ing tires, 11%; musical instruments, 8%; 
drugs, 22%. 


More Trust Scandals 


Disclosure of the looting of important 
Wall Street investment trusts, forecast 


et 


here last week, has since made Page-on 
headlines in metropolitan papers. But th 
most sensational news is yet to break, It’ 
come any day now when District Attorney 
Dewey of Manhattan gets criminal jp, 
dictments against the principals. Furthe, 
revelations will be made by the SEC, the 
New York Attorney General’s office, anj 
the Stock and Curb Exchange officials— 
all of whom are showing particular interes 
because the mishandled securities, unlike 
those in the Whitney case, were widely 
held by the general public. 


New Products 


A new office dictating machine utilizes 
ordinary 16-millimeter movie film with 
sound track, permitting a full 40 minutes 
of dictation on one 50-foot reel . . . A Ger. 
man manufacturer, spurred by the Reich’s 
shortage of lead and aluminum, is making 
toothpaste tubes out of a mixture of spun 
glass and artificial silk . . . Simple new 
equipment uses sulphur-dioxide gas to wipe 
out weeds in grain fields; the gas, generated 
by a burner mounted on a truck or wagon, 
is funneled out under a large “awning” 
that trails on the ground. 





‘Spanish Prisoner’ Hoax 


An amazing number of Middlewestem 
businessmen are falling for a variation of 
the age-old “Spanish prisoner” swindle, 
which originated in 1588. This time per- 
sons in Mexico, including one Manuel Do- 
minguez, are sending out disarmingly in- 
genuous letters describing the writer as 
imprisoned for bankruptcy although he 
has $185,000 concealed in a trunk stored 
in a U.S. custom house. The victim is sent 
“proof” of the claim, and—after long and 
complex mail negotiations—he is promised 
one-third of the cache if he advances a few 
hundred dollars to finance first steps to- 
ward its recovery. Once the money is dis- 
patched, Mr. Dominguez can’t be traced. 


Missing Persons 

Nancy Ann Miller, former Seattle gi 
who adopted the Hindu faith to marry 
the abdicated Maharaja of Indore, lives 
quietly on the French Riviera with her 
husband and two daughters . . . Ruth 
Bryan Owen Rohde, the first U.S. woman 
diplomat, who resigned as Minister to Der- 
mark to marry a Danish subject, is on@ 
lecture tour of the South with her husband; 
speaks on “The Business of Diplomacy’: 
plans a series of radio talks soon. . 
Dwight F. Davis, onetime Governor Get- 
eral of the Philippines and donor of the 
Davis Cup, divides his time between his 
plantation near Tallahassee, Fla., wher 
he’s registered as a farmer, and Washing: 
ton, D.C., where he and his wife, the for- 
mer Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, entertain fre 
quently and dabble in national politics. 
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Hopkins’ Intervention in Iowa 


Sets Off Washington Explosion 


Senators Open Campaign 
to Offset Attempted ‘Purge’ of 


Anti-New Dealers 


In 1983 Iowa Democrats sent Otha 
Donner Wearin, just 30, to the House of 
Representatives. Since then, Wearin has 
pursued an unspectacular, if not obscure, 
career. His fleeting claims to public notice 
have come mostly from his proficiency in 
hog-calling contests, his opposition to the 
proposed Jefferson Memorial in Washing- 
ton, and his sponsorship of a resolution to 
move the capital from the District of 
Columbia to the Middle West. 

Last week, simply because WPA Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins endorsed him for 
lowa’s Democratic Senatorial nomination, 
Otha Wearin found himself hoisted from 
Washington shadows into the center of a 
white-hot, nationwide political controversy. 
Kindling 

One of the polite fictions maintained in 
high political circles is that national ad- 
ministrations are too busy guiding the 
destiny of the nation to meddle in the 
purely local, often sordid intraparty con- 
tests in individual states. Even better than 
most of his predecessors, Franklin Roose- 
velt has learned that the fiction need im- 
pose no important restraints. While re- 
maining silent himself, a Chief Executive 
has many ways of making his will known 
to voters. He can permit a favored candi- 
date to appear on the rear platform of his 
train, authorize his aides to make public 
endorsements, allow a candidate to call at 
the White House, push a piece of legisla- 
tion sponsored by a candidate, permit the 
candidate to announce new Federal proj- 
ects in his district, or simply pass word 
down the line that “this is the man.” 

President Roosevelt’s recent efforts to 
maintain the nonintervention fiction have 
had the subtlety of a pile driver. In Flori- 
da’s elections, he had James (“We”) 
Roosevelt endorse Sen. Claude Pepper and 
permitted New Deal spokesmen to promise 
local politicians some $16,000,000 of the 
hew pump-priming funds if Pepper won. 
In the Pennsylvania primary the Presi- 
dent allowed Postmaster General Farley to 
take sides at the last minute. Just before 
the Oregon primary, Mr. Roosevelt pub- 


licly rebuked the conservative Democratic 
candidate and told Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes to blow the bugle for the New 
Deal candidate. Then, a fortnight ago, Cal- 
ifornia politicians produced a Roosevelt 
letter urging Senator MacAdoo (“Dear 
Mac”) to run for reelection. 

The nonintervention myth was already 
threadbare by last week, but few import- 
ant figures had publicly protested. Then 
Otha Wearin, fighting for Sen. Guy Gil- 
lette’s seat, hinted to Richard Wilson, 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune’s 


International 


Storm Center: Otha D. Wearin 


Washington correspondent, that Harry 
Hopkins might endorse him. That after- 
noon Wilson hotfooted to Hopkins’ office. 
After general conversation, the WPA Ad- 
ministrator dictated one cautious sentence: 
“If I voted in Iowa, I would vote for Otha 
D. Wearin on the basis of his record.” 


Blaze 


At once the remark kicked back at the 
entire New Deal. Senators Wheeler, Clark, 
McCarran, and Burke popped up in the 
Senate with angry protests. They thun- 
dered charges that Hopkins would never 
have backed Wearin without Presidential 
sanction and that the incident had been 
engineered by Tom Corcoran, ace Brain 





Truster generally identified as spearhead 
of the “elimination committee” that is 
gunning for Roosevelt enemies. Acid crit- 
icism fell on Hopkins, because, as relief 
administrator, he controls the bread and 
butter of some 2,800,000 WPA workers 
and their families. 

Loudest shouts of wrath came from the 
senators, because that very day they were 
debating whether to earmark the new $3,- 
247,000,000 pump-priming measure or to 
give the President a blank check. In pri- 
vate, the legislators wryly referred to the 
spending-lending program as “priming the 
primaries.” They could find only one ap- 
parent reason why the Administration had 
chosen to set up Wearin against Senator 
Gillette. The New Deal voting record of 
both candidates had been spotty. But 
Gillette had voted last year against the 
President’s Supreme Court Bill. 

At once the original Democratic foes of 
the Court Bill rallied to Gillette’s support, 
pledging themselves to organize “flying 
squadrons” to stump for those Democrats 
marked by the Administration for the po- 
litical trash pile. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
blasted: “If we are going to appropriate 
money to be turned over to the executive 
branches to be used for slaughtering sena- 
tors because someone didn’t like the color 
of their hair, then we ought to know of 
gg 

As if the Wearin incident weren’t caus- 
ing enough trouble, the Administration 
next day got a kickback from Kentucky, 
where Democratic Senate Leader Barkley 
is fighting for reelection. In a public letter 
to the President, Judge Brady M. Stew- 
art, manager of Gov. A. B. Chandler’s 
campaign against Barkley, charged that 
WPA officials solicited funds for Barkley’s 
campaign, that relief applicants had to be 
O.K.’d by Barkley lieutenants, and that re- 
lief rations go to recipients in bags marked: 
“Paper bags donated by friends of Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley.” 

Without comment, the White House 
simply turned Judge Stewart’s letter over 
to the WPA Administrator. In turn, Hop- 
kins wrote: “I will be glad to receive in- 
formation of a sufficiently specific nature 
to permit me to take suitable action.” 





Significance 


Hopkin’s statement may have no ap- 
preciable effect on the Iowa primary. 
Since none of the state’s five Senatorial 
candidates is likely to poll the required 
35 per cent of the vote total, choice of a 
nominee will probably fall to a state con- 
vention, where Gov. N. G. Kraschel may 
swing the nomination to himself. 

On the national front, however, the 
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week’s events spotlighted the following 
facts: 

1—Washington generally concedes that 
the so-called general staff of the New 
Deal (with Ickes, Hopkins, Tom Cor- 
coran, and James Roosevelt as field mar- 
shals) has sworn “no quarter” against 
Democrats who killed the Supreme Court 
Bill—and that the President has blessed 
their plan. 

2—Prevailing Washington opinion is 
that Harry Hopkins blundered badly. 
However, most conceded that he had been 
sincere in his frequent protestations that 
“politics has no place in relief” and that 
his statement last week resulted from 
direct or indirect White House pressure. 

3—The “purge” campaign is sure to 
wedge independent Democrats of the 
Wheeler-Burke stamp further away from 
the New Deal. At the same time it may 
frighten many a timid middle roader back 
onto the Roosevelt reservation. 

1—The new developements lend weight 
to the old theory that, after a government 
once embarks on a wholesale relief pro- 
gram, whatever party is in power finds it 
practically impossible to resist using the 
money to cement itself in office. 





Murder on “The Rock’ 


One foggy day last December, two long- 
termers mysteriously disappeared from 
“escape-proof” Alcatraz Island peniten- 
tiary in San Francisco Bay. The Federal 
warden’s records list them as “missing.” 
But unofficially few doubted that the 
would-be fugitives had quickly drowned in 
the swirling tides of the Golden Gate. 





Last week, three other convicts, each 
serving a 30-year to life sentence for bank 
robbery, didn’t even wait for the protec- 
tion of a fog. In broad daylight, Thomas 
Limerick, Rufus Franklin, and James 
Lucas sprang from their benches in the 
Alcatraz woodworking factory and ham- 
mered R. C. Cline, an unarmed guard, into 
insensibility. Then they climbed to the 
building’s roof. An armed guard’s bullets 
killed Limerick, wounded Franklin, and 
sent Lucas scurrying to cover. Because 
Cline died next day from his beating, 
Franklin and Lucas faced trial for his 
murder. 

The abortive break caused officials on 
“The Rock” to wonder: had the pair ac- 
tually achieved “the impossible” six months 
ago—and had news of their success, 
brought back by the underworld “grape- 
vine,” inspired last week’s attempted get- 
away? 








TVA Fight Fizzle 


Hearing on Directors’ Feud 


Dampens Political Dynamite 


Into the red-carpeted Senate Caucus 
Room one day last week, porters dragged 
scores of extra chairs in preparation for 
the long-awaited hearings of the joint 
Congressional committee to investigate 
TVA. There was good reason to anticipate 
an overflow crowd. Newspaper headlines 
last March had screamed prophecies of 
another Teapot Dome when President 
Roosevelt dismissed Arthur E. Morgan, 
TVA chairman, because Morgan repeated- 


—.. 
ly refused to substantiate charges of di. 
honesty against his two colleagues, At the 
time, the outgoing chairman declared he 
would prove his accusations before a Cop. 
gressional committee. 

During the intervening months, hoy. 
ever, public interest in the case had lj 
but vanished. Last week’s first committee 
session found the Caucus Room’s 600 seats 
less than two-thirds full. At the end of 
the second and final day’s hearing, only 
half the number of spectators remained, 
They had survived twelve hours of testi. 
mony in which each faction flatly ¢op. 
tradicted almost every point the other 
made; they had listened to prepared state. 
ments so voluminous that each mimeo. 
graphed transcript weighed 2 pounds 13 
ounces. Yet, because the committeemen 
cross-examined none of the three TVA 
directors, the sessions’ net result was an 
unresolved balance of accusation and de. 
nial. 


Charge and Countercharge 


The theoretical burden of proof lay upon 
ex-Chairman Morgan, first witness, by vir- 
tue of his earlier charges of dishonesty on 
the part of his co-directors. Three months 
ago, following a referee’s rejection of Sen, 
George Berry’s $5,000,000 claim for mar- 
ble rights destroyed by Norris Dam back- 
waters, Morgan had accused his colleagues 
of trying to arrange a friendly settlement 
with Berry: “In my opinion, the facts 
fully known to every member of the TVA 
since June 1936 constituted strong, if not 
conclusive evidence of bad faith—that is, 
of intent to hold up the government.” 

Later in the same statement Morgan’s 
words had been even more direct: “With 














Wide World, Acme 
Southwestern Prison: Near 
San Pedro, Calif., last week, the 
government opened its new §1,380,- 


000 Terminal Island Prison. The 
twentieth penitentiary in the Fed- 
eral system, it has cells for GOO men 
and 24 women. It is for those whose 
sentences do not exceed 18 months. 
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aS 
TVA... the real difficulty has been in 
efforts to secure honesty, openness, de- 
cency, and fairness in government.” 
Early in last week’s hearing, Morgan 


qualified his original charges against the 








Newsphotos 


TVA trio: David Lilienthal ... 


two co-directors, Harcourt Morgan and 
David Lilienthal. Arthur Morgan explained 
that he had meant simply lack of “honest 
administration” in public office, not that 
either director had “taken bribes or stolen 
money.” He added: “There are other and 
more subtle forms of failure to meet a 
public trust.” 

Showing the results of weeks of prepara- 
tion with Chicago lawyers, Morgan then 
launched into his statement proper. His 
attack centered upon half a dozen prin- 
cipal charges; (1) faulty pay-roll account- 
ing that seriously warped TVA’s power- 
cost yardstick; (2) attempts to charge 
dam construction costs wholly to flood 
control and navigation, thus materially 
lowering the power-cost rate base; (3) dis- 
tortion of facts concerning duplication of 
private power lines in the TVA area; (4) 
continued attacks on private power com- 
panies, although Commonwealth & South- 
ern had expressed a desire to sell blocks of 
its properties to the government; (5) mis- 
representation of statements made to the 
TVA board by Wendell L. Willkie, Com- 
monwealth & Southern president; (6) con- 
spiracy to force Arthur Morgan out of his 
post as chairman. 

David Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan 
offered blanket denials of the ex-chair- 
man’s charges and offered an imposing ar- 
ray of their own. Both reproached Arthur 
Morgan for leaving his charges of dis- 
honesty so long unclarified. Harcourt Mor- 
gan, now TVA chairman, accused the for- 
mer chairman of “remaining silent while 
the press, the Congress, and the general 
public have been shocked by the scandal 
which they were led to believe existed.” 
Hinting at independent libel action, Lilien- 


thal derided Arthur Morgan’s “belated and 
casual statement here . . . that neither 
Harcourt Morgan nor myself accepted 
bribes.” 

The two co-directors reinforced their 
earlier charges of obstructionism and sa- 
botage. Lilienthal cited Arthur Morgan’s 
activities in the now-famous case in which 
a Federal court in Tennessee last January 
upheld the constitutionality of TVA. “It 
is a record of tampering with prospective 
witnesses for the government and of ob- 
structing and harassing counsel and wit- 
nesses in the very heat of a crucial consti- 
tutional case . . . [Morgan’s conduct sug- 
gests] that he was seeking to find a way 
to secure a judicial decision against his 
own agency.” 

The former chairman’s “visionary” and 
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Arthur Morgan... 


> 


“alarming” schemes drew Harcourt Mor- 
gan’s fire. Chief targets were a proposal 
that a “separate Tennessee Valley coinage 
was necessary” and that the “laws of land 
ownership must be changed so that prop- 
erty could be taken away from farmers 
who misused their lands.” 

The committee adjourned further hear- 
ings until after the end of the present 
Congress. Following adjournment, Arthur 
Morgan wrote a public letter to Harcourt 
Morgan denying existence of “visionary” 
schemes. Clearly implying that he chal- 
lenged the President’s right to remove him 
from his position as TVA chairman, he 
addressed the letter to “Mr. Harcourt 
Morgan, the vice chairman” and signed 
it “Arthur Morgan, chairman.” 


Significance---- 


Last week’s hearings produced little be- 
yond three politically expedient results: 
(1) by giving both sides an uninterrupted 
chance to air their views, the sessions fore- 
stalled criticism that the administration 
had choked off a TVA investigation; (2) 


by foregoing cross-examination, the com- 
mittee avoided possible proof of details 
that might embarrass Congressional advo- 
cates of either side in the controversy; 
(3) by adjourning the hearings until after 
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. . . and Harcourt Morgan 


Congress adjourns, committee members 
opened the way toward postponing further 
hearings until after the fall elections—or 
possibly forever. 


el 


Browder’s ‘Americanism’ 


A year and a half ago The Daily Work- 
er, official Communist party newspaper, 
dropped its hammer and sickle and party 
identification from the front page. The out- 
ward change signified an inner shift that 
had been long in the making. Saddened by 
the depression’s failure to rally new com- 
rades round the Red flag, party leaders 
gradually abandoned Lenin’s rigid revolu- 
tionary line and turned more and more 
toward collaboration with various liberal 
groups. Last week this new tendency en- 
tered its most pronounced phase to date. 
At the party’s national convention, in the 
words of General Secretary Earl Browder, 
Communism became “Twentieth Century 
Americanism.” 

As the 1,500 official delegates and 20,000 
spectators packed Madison Square Gar- 
den, a brass band, singing, flags, state 
placards, and incessant cheering lent the 
opening session every outward aspect of a 
bourgeois political gathering. Speeches by 
such leaders as Browder, William Z. Foster, 
“Mother” Ella Bloor, and Robert Minor 
restored a stricter proletarian atmosphere 
but still emphasized the party’s newest 
attitudes. 

After five days of listening to oratory 
and approving policy resolutions, the dele- 
gates scattered homeward to Hawaii, 
Alaska, and all 48 states. With them they 
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bore a strange ideological burden: invita- 
tions to Roman Catholics and- to liberals 
to join in a “democratic front”; instruc- 
tions for all party members to become 
United States citizens, support Mr. Roose- 
velt’s more liberal proposals, and work for 

















Georg Heyer 


Earl Browder, modified Communist 


a militant anti-Fascist foreign policy; or- 
ders to junk their own perennially unsuc- 
cessful political candidates in favor of ac- 
ceptable nominees of other “liberal” 
groups; reminders to combat Fascism and 
keep the revolution in mind for possible 
future reference. 

In sum, the convention’s action indicat- 
ed Communist recognition of two things: 
that the movement can fight Fascist trends 
only by cooperation with democratic fac- 
tions and that America, while conceivably 
ripe economically, is far from politically 
ready to accept collectivist government. 





Welles vs. Hull 


Under-Secretary Continues 


to Temper Policies of Boss 


The State Department has two actual 
bosses. The first, Secretary Cordell Hull, 
is an internationalist. Since he took office 
in 1933 he has become so wrapped up in 
promoting reciprocal-trade treaties as the 
cure for world ills that he has cast off the 
burden of routine. The second boss, Un- 
der-Secretary Sumner Welles, a seasoned 
diplomat who preaches that America’s sur- 
est contribution to peace lies in minding 
her own business, has shouldered the exe- 
cutive burden dropped by Hull. 

A strange team, these co-bosses differ 
in type as much as they differ in philos- 
ophy: Hull is a tight-lipped politician 
from the Tennessee mountains; Welles is 


a suave, dapper career-diplomat who has 
been in the department for 23 years. But, 
from the grimy architectural monstrosity 
that houses their activities, the two guide 
America’s ever-fluctuating foreign policy 
without openly clashing. Each pushes even- 
ly on the wheels until he has a chance to 
plug his own theory publicly. Each had 
such a chance last week. 

Welles actéd first. Long annoyed by of- 
ficial and unofficial busybodies who pro- 
voke resentment abroad, he warned in a 
speech at Baltimore May 24 that “the 
cause of world peace and the fundamental 
objective in our foreign policy of keeping 
our own country at peace are not furthered 
by our participation in international po- 
lemics.” Though he did not name them 
directly, his targets obviously included 
Secretary of War Harry H. Woodring, who 
had stirred up Mussolini (Newsweek, 
May 23) by warning aggressor nations 
that the United States might be driven to 
war to put them in their place; and Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, who 
angered Germany by refusing to permit 
exports of helium for Zeppelins on the 
highly technical point that it might be 
used for military purposes (NEWSWEEK, 
May 23). 

Five days after Welles’ isolationist blast, 
Hull followed with an internationalist ges- 
ture. Just as in 1935 he invoked the Kel- 
logg-Briand anti-war pact on the eve of 
Italy’s march into Ethiopia, so he invoked 
it a second time to remind Germany and 
Czechoslovakia (without naming them 
specifically) that they were among the 63 
parties to that treaty and were thus bound 
to settle their row without resort to war. 





Import 


Hull’s and Welles’ pronouncements— 
both presumably approved by the President 
—typify the administration’s present fence 
sitting in foreign affairs. For six months 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull have been 
easing toward a firmer foreign policy. At 
the same time they have counterbalanced 
their more aggressive statements with just 
enough temperate announcements to avoid 
antagonizing the scores of senators whose 
views are at least as isolationist as Welles’. 
At least until there is a marked change in 
popular opinion—and hence in Congres- 
sional sentiment—ideas like those of Sum- 
ner Welles will continue to temper those 


of Franklin Roosevelt and Cordell Hull. 





Tammany Twilight 


In cities and towns throughout the 
United States, hope of a juicy 600-to-1 pay- 
off leads millions to “play the numbers” 
every day. Known as the numbers or 
policy racket, the game is simple. Each 
player chooses a number, then gives it and 
his bet to a neighborhood agent. The day’s 
winners are determined by the last digits 
of clearinghouse returns, pari-mutuel to- 


—_. 
tals, or other unpredictable figures. Last 
week New York City’s $100,000,000-a. 
year policy racket became the subject of 
grand-jury action. 

In the New York numbers game, Arthur 
(Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer had found 
an answer to repeal. The city’s biggest beer 
baron, Schultz in the early 1930s foresaw 
the end of his brewing monopoly and 
promptly muscled in on the Harlem-incy. 
bated policy racket. After gangsters mur. 
dered “The Dutchman” in Newark three 
years ago, his numbers game fell to J. Rich- 
ard (Dixie) Davis, the gang’s attorney. 
Throughout Schultz’ reign the mob had 
been conspicuously free of interference 
from legal authorities. 

According to District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey, the gang’s immunity grew out 
of a profitable relationship between Dutch 
Schultz and James J. Hines, Harlem 
Democratic leader and dominant figure in 











International 


James J. Hines, defendant 


Tammany Hall. Thousands of Tammany 
voters in New. York’s upper West Side 
call Jimmy Hines “angel”; for years he dis- 
tributed political largess freely—cigars, ice 
cream, and Thanksgiving Day turkeys. 
Last week, Dewey accused Hines of “con- 
triving, drawing, and proposing a lottery” 
by assistance rendered to members of the 
Schultz gang, particularly in “fixing” court 
cases. Hines called the charges “silly,” 
pleaded not guilty before Supreme Court 
Justice Ferdinand Pecora, and went free 
on $20,000 bond. Indicted with Hines were 
eight others including Dixie Davis, who 
also pleaded innocent. 

If Dewey succeeds in putting Hines be- 
hind bars, the conviction will establish the 
first direct link between a political big-shot 
and a big-shot gangster. More important, 
the conviction of Hines might well deal 
a death blow to the Tammany Tiger, 
which was all but killed in last fall's 
elections. 
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Harlan Holiday 


Mining Mountaineers 





Turn Trial Into Carnival 


London, Ky., has 1,900 inhabitants, a 
five-block business street, three two-story 
hotels, a small Federal Building, the Sue 
Bennett Methodist College, and one mo- 
tion-picture house. The drowsy town, 
which nestles in Kentucky’s Southeastern 
hills, is the shopping center for owners of 
small “wagon mines” and corn and tobac- 
co farms. 

A fortnight ago (Newsweek, May 30) 
citizens swarmed about London’s Federal 
Building as hill folks heeled their drooping 
mules into town. Each day the excitement 
grew until the town was enveloped in a 
bustling carnival spirit. Last week, a hot- 
dog stand had sprung up in a vacant lot 
next to the courthouse. During a court 
recess jurors pitched horseshoes, a patent- 
medicine man hawked his nostrums, a 
pottery salesman displayed his wares, and 
evangelists harangued the crowds. Down 
the street an itinerant show set up tents, 
a Ferris wheel, and a midway—all the 
standard attractions except a_ shooting 
gallery, a losing proposition where cus- 
tomers are mountaineer dead shots. 


Trial and Terror 

The force that galvanized sleepy London 
into life was the United States Govern- 
ment’s prosecution of 44 Harlan County 
coal operators and former deputy sheriffs 
on charges of conspiring to deprive miners 
of the right to organize under the National 
Labor Relations Act. Last week, in a 
cramped oval courtroom the opposing 
counsels opened their arguments in this 
first attempt to use a dusty “anti-conspira- 
cy” statute of Civil War days to enforce 
labor legislation. 

Assistant Attorney General Brien Mc- 
Mahon painted “Bloody Harlan” as a 
feudal fief in which coal barons placed 
deputy sheriffs on the Harlan County Coal 
Operators Association pay roll to suppress 
lawful union activities by murder, beat- 
ings, bombings, and kidnapings. The only 
way United Mine Workers organizers 
could get a message into Harlan, he 
shouted, “was to fly an airplane over and 
drop a note.” 

The operators’ retort was voiced by 
Charles I. Dawson—former Federal judge 
who had declared invalid all but one of the 
New Deal laws that came before him and 
had then resigned from the bench to fight 
the New Deal as spokesman for the Ken- 
tucky mine operators. He contended that 
miners in Harlan are better paid than else- 
where; that the operators’ association was 
formed to combat only “the closed shop,” 
not unionism; that no conspiracy existed 
between the defendants to abridge consti- 
tutional privileges; and that, anyway, the 


case should be tried in the state courts. 

The defense got its first major setback 
when McMahon unexpectedly moved to 
dismiss the indictment against the Black 
Mountain Coal Co.—then called its super- 
intendent, Elbert J. Asbury, as a govern- 
ment witness. Haggard and _ nervous, 
Asbury swore that one of the purposes of 
the operators’ association was to “fight the 
union.” 

The government tried all week to prove 
that coal-company executives and_ their 
paid deputy sheriffs met in the “whisper- 
ing room” of Sheriff Theodore Middleton’s 
office to plot against union members and 
organizers. 

Finally, government attorneys succeeded 
in silhouetting four key figures against the 
Harlan background: (1) Sheriff Middle- 
ton, charged with also being a member of 
the operators’ association and with arrang- 
ing terroristic raids on union members’ 
meetings and homes; (2) Ben Unthank, a 
deputy sheriff accused of being the coal 
companies’ contact man with Harlan 
thugs; (3) George S. Ward, association 
secretary, declared to have destroyed rec- 
ords in anticipation of the trial; and (4) 





they had to resign themselves to at least 
a six-week siege, since each side expects to 
call about 250 witnesses. Furthermore, the 
prosecution faced two big obstacles: (1) it 
must prove that the operators actually 
conspired to suppress miners’ rights, not 
just the fact that union organizers were 
intimidated, beaten, or even murdered; 
(2) it must break down mountain con- 
viction that Federal officials are “furriners” 
trying to horn in on matters that Ken- 
tucky courts could handle. 





Roosevelt Week 


Five years ago Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt discovered the plight of families left 
stranded by the closing of mine opera- 
tions at Scott’s Run, near Reedsville, 
W. Va., and decided they should be helped. 
The result was the $2,000,000 Arthurdale 
subsistence project, long a favorite target 
of New Deal critics. Though Mrs. Roose- 
velt has visited the model community ev- 
ery year since 1933, the President never 
got around to it until last week, when he 
took in Arthurdale on a circuitous trip 


Wide World 


Recess: the Harlan County jurors 


Pearl Bassham, general manager of the 
Harlan-Wallins Coal Co. 

Federal witnesses told of being beaten 
and kidnaped, of having meetings broken 
up at guns’ point. A former deputy ad- 
mitted that in four years 14,000 Harlan 
citizens had been jailed. Ed Lewis, a miner, 
testified that Unthank had offered him a 
job in 1937, specifying that he must be 
a good shot because he “might be asked to 
knock up some dirt around somebody’s 
feet.” 

Though the attorneys made progress, 


that ended at his summer home in Hyde 
Park. 

Mr. Roosevelt chatted with Arthurdale 
high-school graduates, then utilized his 
commencement address for an attack on 
the tax bill (see page 33). He visited the 
community industries and farmyards, 
among other things stroking the nose of 
a West Virginia moose—his name for a 
sleek Jersey cow. The next stop was Hyde 
Park, where the President’s first act in his 
Memorial Day week end was to inspect 
the land he recently increased to nearly 
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800 acres—thereby causing reports that 
after 1940 he will retire to a gentleman 
farmer’s life. The same night, Saturday, 
he was host to Prince Louis Ferdinand 
Hohenzollern, the former Kaiser’s grand- 
son, and his recent bride, Grand Duchess 
Kira of Russia. 


© Before leaving Washington, Mr. Roose- 
velt tried to heal the dangerous breach in 
Pennsylvania Democracy by calling into 
conference George H. Earle, Senatorial 
nominee; C. Alvin Jones, Gubernatorial 
nominee; and David Lawrence, state chair- 
man. He urged them to save the state for 
the Democrats by burying differences with 
the defeated Guffey-Lewis organization. 


€ For a year members of the White House 
staff complained of thievery. Petty-cash 
boxes were robbed; dresses and purses were 
stolen; even coats, lamps, and linoleum or- 
dered for the Presidential mansion dis- 
appeared. Last week Secret Service men 
baited a trap with three $1 bills put in the 
White House mail and arrested William 
Buchly, 57, a $1,500 mail clerk and father 
of four children. A raid on his home re- 
vealed a truckload of allegedly stolen 
goods. 


“In 1856, N. W. Burchell established a 
grocery store at Fourteenth and F Streets, 
Washington. Though it moved five times 
thereafter, it was a success from the start; 
President Lincoln started buying his gro- 
ceries from Burchell’s, and succeeding oc- 
cupants of the White House followed suit 
until Franklin D. Roosevelt cut its busi- 
ness some by sprinkling his orders around. 
For the last five years the store has been 
operated by the widow of the founder’s 
son. Last week, tired of it, she announced 
she was closing up the business. 





Bilbo of Mississippi 
Unprovoked Attack on Negroes 
Stirs Senate to Apathy 


For 30 years Theodore (“The Man”) 
Bilbo has been in and out of trouble and 
politics in his native Mississippi. He 
served a term in jail for contempt—and 
spent three years in the State Legislature. 
He once admitted a charge of bribery, was 
once indicted for corruption, yet won two 
terms as Governor. A former Baptist 
preacher, he perfected a rough-and-ready 
rhetoric that tickled Mississippi red necks. 
Backwoods voters wept when he wept, 
shouted when he shouted, and for the most 
part voted as he told them. 

Four years ago Bilbo won election to the 
United States Senate and went to Wash- 
ington loudly promising to “out-Huey 
Huey Long.” But as soon as seated, Bilbo 
lapsed into unaccustomed silence. Tucked 
away at a desk in the chamber’s last row, 
he entered a period of Senatorial oblivion 
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from which he emerged on only a few occa. 
sions—once to raise a rumpus over a Fed. 
eral appointment for the judge who had 
sentenced him for contempt, again to cast 
the vote that defeated his fellow Mississip. 
pian Pat Harrison for the Senate m 
leadership, and once to join the ant 
filibuster. 

Last week, in the Senate, Theodore Bilbo 
finally cut loose with his first unprovoked 
outburst of rabble rousing. Offering an 
amendment to the work-relief appropria- 
tions bill, he proposed to “solve” the unem. 
ployment problem by shipping America’s 
12,000,000 Negroes back to Africa. 

In a four-hour speech, Bilbo uttered such 
pronouncements as: “There is an old 
proverb which says: ‘God created the 
whites. I know not who created the blacks, 
Surely a devil created the mongrels,’” He 
told of a Southern white woman who had 
met a group of Negroes at a Washington 
party given by a WPA executive: “This js 
a case in which an innocent and unsus. 
pecting woman of the South, brought up 
under the traditions that had taught her 
from youth to abhor the social intermin- 
gling of two diverse races, was suddenly if 
not forcibly thrust into the motley melee of 
miscegenated mongrels and _ full-blooded 
Ethiopians.” He cited the recent marriage 
of a white schoolteacher and a Negro social 
worker, then prayed that the union be 
“cursed with a hybrid offspring.” 

At the end Bilbo capped his astounding 
performance with a tacit admission that 
his whole aim was a stab at Southern pub- 
licity: “It has been my purpose to sound a 


ajority 
i-lynch 


note of warning ... The intent of this dis- 
cussion is to stimulate the thought of the 
American people . . . I therefore withdraw 


the amendment submitted.” 

But the American people received little 
immediate stimulation from Bilbo’s speech. 
Hardly a newspaper reported it. In the 
Senate itself, members fled in droves as the 
hours passed. When Bilbo finished, the gal- 
lery held only a handful of hardy specta- 
tors—including one solitary Negro. 


A Bundle in the Water 


“Dear Dad: Please give these men the 
money. I have a bad cold. Peter.” 

Mar. 2, a week after Peter David Ie 
vine, 12-year-old son of a New York at- 
torney, disappeared from his New Rochelle 
home, this handwritten message was sup- 
posedly found by a rabbi in a vacant let. 
After receiving ransom notes demanding 
$30,000, Murray Levine made radio and 
newsreel appeals for his son’s retum. 
Federal agents pushed a search as far west 
as Santa Fe. But 94 days passed without 
a trace of boy or abductors. 

Last Sunday a boatman sighted a “bur- 
dle” in Long Island Sound. Washed ashore, 
it proved to be a small body—minus head, 
hands, and feet. Inside a jacket was 4 
name band: “Peter D. Levine.” 
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Germans and Czechs Retire 
to Business of Making Faces 


Danger of War Fades Away 


After Hitler Finds Britain Is 


Not Fooling This Time 


Last week Eduard Benes—co-founder 
of Czechoslovakia with the late Thomas 
Masaryk—celebrated his 54th birthday. 


The 


statesman had 


cool-headed, 


sharp-minded little 
reason for rejoicing. His 


polyglot country had apparently  suc- 


cessfully surmo 


unted the most dangerous 


crisis in its twenty-year history. 
A fortnight ago, just before the first of 


a series of Su 


nday municipal elections, 


Prague received grapevine news of an im- 


pending Hitler 


were concentrating on 


putsch. German _ troops 
Czechoslovakia’s 


frontiers; Konrad Henlein’s Nazified Sude- 
ten followers planned to create bloody 
“incidents” at the polls; then the German 
Army would roll on Prague from three 


sides. But two 


days before the election 


Benes called reserves, and 400,000 troops 
manned the borders. Britain warned Hitler 
a general war threatened if Czechoslovakia 


were invaded. 


Germany immediately 


backed down, and the voting took place 


quietly. 
Last week 
massed along 


Czech troops were still 
the frontier fortifications 
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and patrolled Sudeten German regions, 
but the mutterings of war thunder seemed 
to be dying away. Nazi newspapers halted 
their violent attacks on Czech “atrocities” 
and meetings of Sudeten students were 
postponed. Both Prague and Berlin con- 
tinued to protest frontier violations by one 
another’s planes but apparently only for 
the record. But Sunday the next batch of 
elections went off, except for one fight in 
which a Nazi was hurt, as smoothly as 
the first. Henlein candidates polled about 
90 per cent of the vote in German dis- 
tricts, and in Czech regions Communists 
gained moderately, while Benes’ National 
Socialist party raised its representation 
by 30 per cent. 

Best of all, Sudeten deputies renewed 
negotiations with Premier Milan Hodza 
on the new statute to extend the rights 
of minorities on which the government has 
been working for three months. Henlein 
himself had started these conversations 
last week by a three-hour conference with 
Hodza but interrupted them to preside at 
the potentially most dangerous event of 
the week—the funeral of two Sudeten 
farmers killed two weeks ago when they 
attempted to ride past Czech frontier 
guards on their motorcycle. 

At Eger, only 2 miles from the German 
border, Nazis had planned a vast political 
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One of Czechoslovakia’s new trench mortars 

















International 


G. Ward Price, reporter 


rally for the funeral of these first martyrs 
of the Sudeten party. Premier Hodza con- 
centrated police in the town but confined 
them to their barracks and allowed Hen- 
lein’s followers—uniformed in white shirts, 
breeches, and riding boots—to take over 
police functions for the day. 

Forty-five thousand Nazis gathered in 
the town square, where between flaming 
urns on a huge black catafalque, lay the 
coffins. Marching through a lane in the 
crowd came Henlein, his sub-Fiihrers, and 
—in full Reich uniform—the air and mili- 
tary attachés from the German Embassy 
in Prague. On the caskets the German 
officers placed a wreath inscribed AbDOoLF 
Hirer. 


Interview 

Henlein’s funeral oration had been com- 
paratively mild, but later the bespectacled 
ex-schoolteacher let go with an amazing 
series of indiscretions in a “conversation” 
with G. Ward Price, London Daily Mail 
correspondent, who rode part of the way 
from Linz to Vienna with Adolf Hitler 
during Austria’s invasion and who holds 
an unusual place in the Fourth Estate for 
his spectacular interviews with leaders of 
nations. 

Henlein’s minimum demand to Prague 
was “a thorough and radical revision of 
the whole constitution” to secure Sudeten 
autonomy. Otherwise he would ask for a 
plebiscite “under foreign control” on union 
with the Reich and “the result would be 
a 98 per cent majority for joining with 
Germany.” But a “third solution would be 
simpler still . . . direct action by the Ger- 
man Government.” Finally, the problem 
“must be solved by next fall” or “lead to 
a war so universally ruinous that the 
only thing left to Europeans who survived 
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would be to go beg for bananas in Africa.” 

Berlin had sent Henlein to London last 
month specifically to convince opposition 
British leaders that his claims were “rea- 
sonable.” His frankness so embarrassed the 
Reich that the German Ambassador at 
Prague forced him to disclaim the inter- 
view and explain that Price had “over- 
interpreted private remarks.” 





Significance 


Berlin’s restraint indicated that the re- 
maining elections probably will be allowed 
to proceed without any German Army 
threats or undue Sudeten agitation. Ob- 
servers last week still weren’t sure if the 
Fiihrer had actually planned to invade 
Czechoslovakia May 22. But they agreed 
that he had at least simulated the prelim- 
inaries accurately enough to find out that 
this time Britain was not fooling. 


A Chancellor Leaves 


When Hitler took over Austria in 
March, one of his first acts was to put 
Kurt von Schuschnigg under “protective 
custody” at his home in the grounds of 
Belvedere Palace. The deposed Chan- 
cellor could not leave the grounds but was 
allowed to read Nazi newspapers, listen 
to Nazi broadcasts, and receive a single 
visitor—his beautiful blond fiancée, Count- 
ess Vera Fugger. 

Early risers one morning last week saw 
the 40-year-old former Chancellor spirited 
away by German secret police. A pro- 
cession of three closed cars headed “some- 
where north.” A half hour later Countess 
Fugger and Schuschnigg’s father, a re- 
tired Austrian Army officer, entered two 
cars packed with luggage and went north, 
too. Next day Hitler’s guards evacuated 
the palace. 

No official statement was made. Private- 
ly, Nazis said Schuschnigg was on his way 
to face trial before the Leipzig Supreme 
Court. The charge would be treason. 








Eclipse of a Fuehrer 


During the war Corneliu Codreanu or- 
ganized a band of fellow students in the 
Moldavian town of Hushi to stamp out 
Jews and Communism. In 1922, studying 
in Berlin, he encountered an_ obscure 
workman making swastika buttons who 
told him of another fellow using the same 
ideas and improving on them. That was 
the first time he had known of Hitler. 

Codreanu went back to Rumania and 
took to riding among the peasants, a cross 
in one hand and a revolver in the other. 
His followers prayed daily to the Arch- 
angel Michael. As Hitler grew in Ger- 
many, Codreanu’s intense nationalism and 
anti-Semitism inevitably got him the repu- 
tation of a mere Balkan imitator. But the 
Iron Guard was then more Rumanian than 


Nazi; every member carried luck charms 
filled with earth from every Rumanian 
battlefield since Roman times. 

Nobody questioned the Iron Guard’s 
loyalty to King Carol, even when they 
criticized his half-Jewish mistress, Mme. 
Magda Lupescu. Hence nothing happened 
to Codreanu and his men even when they 
preached and practiced violence. Once a 
Guard shot a traitor in open court. Co- 
dreanu himself killed the police chief of 
Jassy. Members of the band murdered 
former Premier Ion Duca, when he accused 
them of taking subsidies from Hitler. 

But last April Carol clamped down on 
Codreanu and the Iron Guard. Trying 
royal dictatorship to keep Rumania safely 
neutral against pressure from Germany on 
one side and France on the other, he jailed 
Codreanu for six months on a charge of 
slander. Last week Carol put him out of 
the way for a longer period. In a Bucha- 
rest court guarded by a cordon of soldiers, 
a military tribunal sentenced the Ruma- 
nian Fiihrer to ten years of hard labor on 
a charge of plotting to overthrow the 
King with Nazi aid. 





Spain 

In London last week that international 
nonentity known as the nonintervention 
committee once again tried to decide how 
to get foreign “volunteers” out of Spain. 
About the time it went to work, Mussolini 
called a holiday in Rome to honor the ex- 
ploits of his “volunteers.” Legless and arm- 
less Italian soldiers injured fighting for 
Franco assembled in the Mussolini Forum 
to hear Millan Astray, one-eyed Spanish 
General, dedicate Italy’s first “day of soli- 
darity with Nationalist Spain.” 

For nearly six months after the civil war 
began on July 18, 1936, the Duce denied 
that he had sent infantry to Spain. Then 
the Black Shirts’ rout at Guadalajara ne- 
cessitated an open Italian victory to re- 
gain face—which was achieved with the 
capture of Santander. After this the Duce’s 
legions became inactive until, in Franco’s 
great drive to the sea, they pushed down 
to Tortosa. And last week Italian generals 
frankly admitted that there were still 39,- 
000 Black Shirts concentrated along the 
Ebro River front. 

Rome’s aerial aid to the insurgents has 
been comparatively open since Italian 
planes ferried Franco’s Foreign Legion 
across the Straits of Gibraltar in August 
1936. Since then the chief Italian air base 
has been the strategic island of Majorca, 
and last week from there great Savoia- 
Marchetti bombers struck tegror up and 
down the Spanish coast. At Alicante, 90 
miles south of Valencia, they staged the 
most murderous raid of the war. Giant 
bombs crashing into the town’s crowded 
market place at noon killed 400 and 
wounded 1,000—2 per cent of Alicante’s 
70,000 population. 
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Wide World 


Nearly kidnaped: Lord Nuffield 


Lord Nuffield Smiles 


Britain’s ‘Ford’ Triumphs 


Over Many Enemies 


In 1913 William Morris put all his capi- 
tal—profits from a small bicycle business 
—into founding an automobile company, 
lived frugally, and worked tirelessly. A pe- 
culiar, non-enervating insomnia kept him 
from sleeping more than one hour a night. 

Eventually Morris became one of Brit- 
ain’s richest industrialists and vaulted into 
the peerage as Lord Nuffield. The stubby, 
60-year-old manufacturer slept just as lit- 
tle and worked just as hard. One night last 
week as he was poring over armament plans 
in the office of his 82-acre Morris Motors 
plant near Oxford, the door was flung open 
and an armed stranger ordered him out- 
side, where a black limousine waited. 

But in the next room Kennerly Run- 
ford, a singer and close friend of Nuffield, 
heard the kidnaper and seized a telephone. 
Police already knew Nuffield had received 
threatening letters, and in a few seconds 
four squad cars rolled up. The waiting 
limousine sped off, but bobbies caught the 
thug in the factory, one John Bruce Thorn- 
ton. Smiling cockily, Nuffield strolled into 
a near-by room and halted rehearsal of at 
employes’ band: “Well, boys, what do you 
think! A man just tried to kidnap me.” 

Nuffield’s vast public gifts make him an 
obvious target for extortionists. Still worth 
more than $100,000,000, he has givet 
away $49,000,000. Most of the donations 
reflect his private taste. He grew up neat 
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Oxford University, apprenticed to a bi- 
cycle maker at $1.25 a week, but wanting 
to be a doctor. He gave $10,000,000 to 
Oxford for a great medical research center. 
He was born poor. Another $10,000,000 
went to Britain’s depressed “special areas.” 
He hates trade unions: a third $10,000,000 
invested in a profit-sharing plan keeps his 
workers happy and unorganized. 

Nuffield also luxuriates in defying stiff- 
necked authorities. A bitter quarrel started 
in 1936 when he refused to participate in 
the so-called “shadow” scheme to speed 
British rearmament by making plane parts 
in automobile factories. Nuffield agreed to 
make tanks but denounced the “impossi- 
ble’ red tape of the Air Ministry under 
Viscount Swinton. 

Two weeks ago Nuffield enjoyed a dou- 
ble victory. He took his seat for the first 
time in the House of Lords as a Viscount 
—promoted from the rank of baron last 
January—just as his fellow Viscount, the 
Air Minister, was forced to quit the Cabi- 
net because of a political uproar over the 
alleged breakdown of air rearmament. 

With Swinton out, Nuffield announced 
May 21 that he would be glad to cooperate 
vith Sir Kingsley Wood, the new Air Min- 
ister. Nuffield’s plant, the largest automo- 
bile factory in Europe, will turn out air- 
plane frames. 





Thanks to Dickens 


When Charles Dickens wrote “Oliver 
Twist” in 1838 he exposed, among other 
scial evils of his day, the exploitation of 
child labor by chimney sweeps. His Mr. 
Gamfield—“Boys is very obstinit, and 
there’s nothing like a good hot blaze to 
make em come down with a run”—evoked 
such sympathy for apprentices forced to 
crawl up chimneys by heartless masters 
that the craft came under a cloud. 

Sweeps long ago outlived this shame, 
throve as a British institution, and be- 
came aristocrats among domestic workers. 
Blackened from head to foot and trun- 
ding his barrow of brooms and soot bags, 
the sweep is as familiar as the coster- 
monger “pearlies” and the muffin vendors. 
He is a good-luck symbol, too, hired at 
london weddings to wait outside the 
church and be the first to greet the bride 
and bridegroom. 

Last week the House of Commons fi- 
nally recognized that sweeps have re- 
formed. Sir Arnold Wilson, Tory editor of 
The Nineteenth Century, introduced a bill 
to free the 6,200 licensed members of the 
craft from their restrictions. 

One provision lets them make a noise 
in the streets again. In reality sweeps are 
as hard to get as plumbers, and only such 
eccentrics as the “Mr. Cook” in Margate, 
who rides a motorcycle and plays an ac- 
cordion on his rounds, try to drum up 
trade. But since 1884 they have been 
theoretically barred from this form of ad- 








vertising, while ordinary street vendors 
continued to use the old street cries. 

Sir Arnold’s bill also revokes the half- 
crown (62 cents) license fee for sweeps 
using apprentices. This fee was put on to 
bring them under legal supervision. Its 
removal also is a sop to pride, since many- 
jointed brooms long ago displaced grimy 
children in doing the dirty work. The loser 
will be the police pension fund, which in 
London alone gets $1,850 a year from the 
fees. 





Fascism and Canada 


The island of Anticosti is a wooded strip 
150 miles long in the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River. Once it belonged to a 
wealthy French candy manufacturer. A 
Canadian paper company which bought it 
last December started negotiations for An- 
ticosti’s sale to a mysterious Dutch-Ger- 
man timber combine. 

In the Dominion Parliament last week 
ex-Prime Minister Richard B. Bennett 
charged Anticosti was in danger of be- 
coming that bugbear of military strategists 
in both the United States and Canada— 
a foreign base off the coast. Anticosti’s har- 
bors need much dredging before they could 
be used. But Bennett claimed to have 
proof that some of the foreign “timber 
experts” who had inspected the island were 
really “persons of great eminence in Reich 
military circles.” Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King admitted he already had an eye 
on the deal and gave assurance that “no 
foreign interests should get any control 
of the island that would prejudice either 
Quebec or Canada.” 

Besides his Anticosti “exposé,” Bennett 





also launched an attack on “emissaries” 
from the Reich who were trying to or- 
ganize the Dominion’s 500,000 Germans. 
A swift police checkup followed. Investi- 
gators declared that Bennett’s charges 
were correct. Nazi-financed agents were 
already operating efficiently, some in the 
open, some under cover. In Winnipeg and 
Montreal, German “language schools” were 
discovered where children were lined up 
before a swastika each morning to swear 
allegiance to the Fiihrer. 

This was the first charge that foreign 
agents were active in Canada. But the 
Dominion has a Fascist movement of its 
own. Last week it was in the throes of a 
quarrel over how Fascism should be run. 
Adrien Arcand, foremost of aspiring Duces, 
was expelled by two lieutenants, Dr. Ga- 
briel Lambert and J. E. Lessard for “in- 
subordination.” They replied Arcand 
wanted to dictate. “In Italy,” Lambert 
said, “Fascism is not bossed by Mussolini. 
The country is governed by the Fascist 
Grand Council. That’s what we want here.” 


The West Indies 


Jamaica Rioting Spotlights 
Caribbean Natives’ Plight 





At the Coronation of George VI last 
year one of the representatives from Trin- 
idad was Capt. A. A. Cipriani, a descend- 
ant of the Bonapartes and president of the 
West Indian island’s Labor party. While 
Cipriani was in England, employers re- 
duced wages of oil and sugar workers. Be- 
fore he got home, Uriah Butler, a Negro 
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organizer, fanned unrest in these industries 
and started strikes and riots in which four- 
teen people were killed. Three British 
cruisers quelled the disorder, but the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Murchison Fletcher, resigned be- 
cause of it. Almost immediately, trouble 
spread to the near-by British islands of 
Barbados and St. Vincent, where three 
strikers had been killed several years be- 
fore. In January, Puerto Rican stevedores 
began a six weeks’ strike, ending with only 
a week’s food supply left on the American 
island. Their claims were settled last week 
by wage increases. 

The trail of discontent moved up the 
line of islands, which lie like a half-moon 
in the Caribbean, to Jamaica. 

Trinidad and the others have a strong 
mixture of Indians and Chinese among the 





running; street cleaners refused to clear the 
streets of garbage and litter; power plants 
were shut down; stores were closed. Leg- 
islation was rushed through giving the 
Governor, Capt. Gen.* Sir Edward Den- 
ham, emergency powers. The British cruis- 
er Ajax was ordered from Bermuda to help 
police and British regulars of the famous 
Sherwood Foresters quell the outbreak. 
Alexander Bustamente, local labor leader, 
was arrested on charges of sedition and in- 
citing to riot. 





Repercussions 


“Tell England that conditions on this 
island are dreadful!” a deputation of five 
Negroes implored The Jamaica Stand- 
ard’s editor, William J. Makin, while 3,000 
others waited outside. Makin cabled Lon- 








© Newsweek 


Trouble spots in the West Indies 


workers. Practically all Jamaica’s 180,000 
colored people are of African stock, de- 
scendants of slaves brought there when the 
island was one of the world’s greatest 
marts. Britain took Jamaica from the 
Spanish in 1655. From that time until two 
weeks ago, the only serious trouble had 
been in 1865, when a Negro mob killed 
nineteen whites. 

Jamaica sugar-plantation workers earn 
as little as 18 cents a day in some cases. 
Housing is bad. Many live in filthy hovels, 
even in kitchens and toilets. A fortnight 
ago, a Tate & Lyle subsidiary sugar com- 
pany introduced a system of deductions, 
reducing a normal weekly $2.50 wage to an 
average of $1.50. Negro workers set fire to 
plantations and stormed the company of- 
fices. One of the laborers saved the man- 
ager from the mob by dumping him into a 
big sugar barrel. Police called from Kings- 
ton fired on the workers, killing four and 
wounding 50. 

Last week, the trouble came to a head 
with an attempted general strike on Em- 
pire Day—May 23. A Negro woman and 
her son were killed when police again fired 
on the native blacks. Streetcars stopped 


don: “Starvation and abject poverty stalk 
this land, largest and most valuable of 
Britain’s West Indian possessions. Last 
August ex-servicemen petitioned the Gov- 
ernor to inquire into the whole question 
of wages and labor. They were told to wait. 
Since then conditions have grown steadily 
worse...” 

Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDonald 
had to stand a barrage of questions in the 
House of Commons. He declared: “I am 
not satisfied with the position in Jamaica 
and in the West Indies generally, and the 
whole matter is receiving my attention.” 
He read a report from the Captain General 
indicating slight improvement but a still 
serious situation. 

Laborites urged a commission to make a 
general inquiry into the conditions of the 
peoples of the islands. In February, when 
the present Lord Harlech (William Orms- 
by-Gore) was Colonial Secretary, he pre- 
sented to Parliament the 92-page report 
of a royal commission sent to Trinidad 
after the strife there. According to the 
commission's finding, the true origin of the 





*The Governor bears the old Spanish title. 


=—. 
West Indian disturbances lay in the whok. 
sale sense of dissatisfaction of the Natives 
Machinery for settling labor dispute 
hadn’t kept pace with the rising feeling oj 
injustice among the Negroes. 





Cardenas ‘Triumphs 


Cedillo’s Fighting Spree 
Tests Loyalty of the Federals 


Gen. Saturnino Cedillo, who has ruled 
the state of San Luis Potosi for two dee. 
ades, is 63 years old and weighs 240 
pounds. But last week he set a fast pace 
for seven infantry battalions, seven cay. 
alry regiments, and eighteen warplanes 
sent by the government to his jungle-like 
domain. 

Soldiers found no one at Cedillo’s pa. 
latial ranch home, Las Palomas (the 
doves) , so they hurried through the beau- 
tiful Huasteca hill country to his hide-out 
ranch, El Zenzontle (the mockingbird), 
There Friday morning they found a Hovw- 
ard monoplane and 95 bombs of German 
make. Cedillo, they believed, was in his 
other American-built plane, which had 
just taken off. 

Twelve federal aircraft started in pur- 
suit. They sighted Cedillo’s cream-colored 
plane an hour later; it stood in a cornfield 
8 miles from San Luis Potosi—empty. 
Cavalry at once spread out over the area 
and soon rounded up four young fugitives 
from the plane—but not Cedillo. 

Meanwhile, Cedillo’s peon followers 
darted from hill hide-outs and burned 
bridges, dynamited trains, and sniped at 
federal troops. They derailed the Su- 
shine Special as it sped toward Laredo, 
Texas, on the main line to the United 
States. (Troops chased the bandits before 
they could molest the sixteen Americans 
aboard.) 

But Cardenas’ quick dispatch of troops 
to the region two weeks ago on the mere 
rumor that Cedillo was thinking of revolt 
(Newsweek, May 30) kept the rebels 
scattered. Gen. Alredo Lezama, air chief, 
led a bombing raid on Cedillo’s base at El 
Rucio and strafed isolated bands, while 
federal troops combed the hills. Even be- 
fore the reported Cedillo, capture, Car- 
denas claimed many rebels had surrendered 
and that the state had been “virtually 
restored to normalcy.” 

Finally, an unofficial report came Mon- 
day that Cedillo had been captured with 
his band of hungry followers. While the 
government did not officially confirm the 
capture it announced that the revolt was 
ended and that Cedillo would be exiled— 
a cryptic statement taken to mean thal 
the capture had been effected. Mean- 
while, it was said that President Cardenas 
had decreed exile (probably to the United 
States) because of demands by hotheaded 
followers that Mexico’s last war lord 
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Black Star Photos 


Cedillo hunt: cavalry and Gen. Lezama (left) Mexico’s air chief 


be stood before a firing squad as an 


“example”. 
Loyalties--—- 

Before the revolt ended, a propaganda 
struggle went on behind the battlefield. 
More than one political or military leader 
was alarmed by the economic distress of 
the country. President Cardenas appealed 
to them to remain loyal, condemning Cedil- 
lo as “a victim of the machinations of in- 
terests hostile to our nationality.” 

Cedillo used his portable radio station 
to criticize Cardenas’ expropriation of 
foreign oil companies and the resulting 
crisis. And one of his American-built 
planes, before its capture, circled calmly 
over Tampico dropping leaflets that called 
on the State Legislature and the people to 
join the revolt. The circulars also promised 
pay raises to the army. 

That was a direct effort to seduce one 
of Cardenas’ prize creations—Mexico’s 
rejuvenated army. Traditionally the army 
has been nothing more than a key to 
political power. After the revolution of 
1910 its illiterate, underpaid soldiers felt 
no allegiance to the central government. 
They blindly followed ambitious generals 
in revolution and counterrevolution. The 
government never dared transfer a general 
without letting him take a personal army 
along. 

Cardenas, who rose from the ranks, has 
tried to weld this force of 55,000 into an 
army loyal only to the federal govern- 
ment. He appealed to the rank and file, 
raising their pay, bettering their living 
conditions, and providing schools for their 
sons and daughters. He required that new 
officers serve a year in the ranks before 
getting their commissions and he trans- 
ferred generals from district to district 
too rapidly to let them build a personal 
following. 


Cedillo’s revolt has put these tactics to 
their first test. No flaw showed last week. 
The army’s loyalty appeared to be as 
strong as the spirit of exuberant national- 
ism which Cardenas has aroused in the 
masses. 


_ 





Confusion in the Orient 
War Pendulum Again Swings; 
Tokyo Shakes Up Cabinet 


Skillful organization of guerrilla fight- 
ing, raids, and “incidents” during Japan’s 
occupation of Manchuria gained Lt. Gen. 
Kenji Doihara the name “Lawrence of 
Manchuria.” Last week this mysterious 
little officer appeared to be in a spot that 
might have baffled even the real Lawrence, 
hero of the Revolt in the Desert. 

On May 24, General Doihara’s crack 
Fourteenth Division pounded into Lan- 
feng, walled town on the Lunghai Rail- 
way. In the week following the capture of 
Suchow (Newsweek, May 23), Doihara’s 
motorized troops had sped 150 miles west, 
advancing so fast that they even left 
Kweiteh—50 miles east of Lanfeng—in 
Chinese possession. To the triumphant 
Japanese, Chang Kai-shek’s troops seemed 
everywhere to be reeling back in hopeless 
confusion. 

But at Lanfeng the dragon suddenly 
turned. By day the Chinese crouched be- 
hind the railway and beat off attacks 
with machine guns. By night they made 
desperate charge after charge. Every 24 
hours, it was estimated, 2,500 Chinese fell. 
But in three days they had cornered 7,000 
men of Doihara’s division with their backs 
to the Yellow River. Then the Chinese 
which the lightning strategist had ignored 
at Kweiteh pounced on his rear. Simul- 


taneously, the main forces made flank 
attacks with cavalry and frontal assaults 
with tanks and infantry. By this week, 
Doihara found himself struggling to get 
out of a tightening trap. 


Raids and Railroads 

Capture of Suchow and the advance along 
the Lunghai Railway line gave Japan con- 
trol of 3,800 miles of China’s total of 
6,300 miles of railway. But for Chiang the 
most vital strip of this mileage is the line 
from Canton to the interior. That is his 
main route for supplies coming in from 
British Hong Kong. Japanese planes in 
China and the government in Tokyo both 
stabbed at this line. For two days in suc- 
cession, fleets of heavy bombers swooped 
over Canton, concentrating on the Wong- 
sha railway station but leveling whole 
blocks in the vicinity and killing at least 
500 people. 

Two weeks ago Japan persuaded Hitler 
to call home the 60 German military ad- 
visers—headed by the veteran Gen. Alex- 
ander von Falkenhausen—who have di- 
rected Chiang’s strategy. Following that 
success, Tokyo persuaded him to cut off 
the German munitions which have made 
up 60 per cent of Chiang’s supplies. In 
the future much of this will go to Japan 
instead. 


Generals and Politics 

Last week Tokyo paid its greatest trib- 
ute thus far to the seriousness of the “Chi- 
nese incident,” as all good Japanese refer 


to the war. Tokyo organized what 
amounted to a “national union govern- 


ment.” Prince Konoe remained Premier, 
but Koki Hirota, moderate Foreign Min- 
ister, and three other key Cabinet mem- 
bers were ousted. Japan’s great industrial 
families were favored: the Ministry of 
Finance went to Seihin Ikeda, Harvard 
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graduate and former manager of the vast 
Mitsui interests. 

The army, long anxious to get undis- 
puted control of foreign policy, gained 
some ground through the appointment of 
Gen. Kazushige Ugaki to the Foreign 
Ministry. However, this red-faced veteran 
—a former vegetable peddler who rose 








, Wide World 
Called from China: Falkenhausen 


from the ranks and once was War Min- 
ister—has moderately liberal ideas. (Eight- 
een months ago the army fire-eaters kept 
him from becoming Premier.) 

Two other appointments more directly 
appeased fanatical, Fascist-minded offi- 
cers. Gen Sadao Araki, Japan’s fiercest 
militarist and an outspoken advocate of 
“immediate settlement” with Russia, was 
made Minister of Education. In retirement, 
this ex-War Minister devoted himself to 
painting and the national art of flower ar- 
rangement. Now he heads a “spiritual mo- 
bilization” drive to increase war enthus- 
lasm. 

The War Ministry went to Seishiro 
Itagaki, a General now active in China, 
and who has never played politics. As 
Chief of Staff of the Manchukuan army, 
Itagaki drew plans for war with Russia. 
He led the Japanese force that occupied 
Inner Mongolia last year. 





Significance 


With the invasion involving more and 
more troops, the Cabinet changes indicate 
that Japan soon will be put openly on war 
footing. Already living costs have soared 
50 per cent; gasoline is strictly rationed; 
imports are restricted; and exports—the 
island empire’s life blood—have dropped 
catastrophically. Army and Cabinet now 
seem agreed that Hankow must be cap- 
tured and Chiang’s government destroyed 
at whatever cost. 
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Buffalo: Zimmerman Loses 


For the four years of his 1934-38 term 
as Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y., George J. 
Zimmerman steered safely through politi- 
cal storms as violent as the gales of Lake 
Erie. Hardly had he taken office when the 
press started hammering at the stocky 
Democrat who had swept to victory in a 
normally Republican area. In newspaper 
charges, in a grand-jury indictment, and 
finally in politicians’ demands that Gov- 
ernor Lehman oust him, the Mayor was 
charged with everything from pay-roll pad- 
ding to cutting a tidy slice of graft from 
a $15,000,000 sewer project. In each case 
Zimmerman came clear. 

But when his term expired Jan. 1, his 
luck expired too. A new grand jury in- 
dicted him on charges of seeking or ac- 
cepting illegal fees while in office, and last 
week a Supreme Court jury convicted him 
on six of the nine counts. Principal charge: 
that he accepted $6,500 from a_ broker 
in exchange for “influence” in selling in- 
surance to sewer contractors. Zimmerman 
faced a maximum prison term of ten years 
and a maximum fine of $4,000 on each 
count. 





Oyez, Oyez! 

Among names in last week’s legal news: 

Harry K. Thaw, slayer of Stanford 
White. At his second trial in 1908, Thaw 
was acquitted after Dr. Smith Ely Jel- 
liffe testified he was insane. Thirty years 
later the alienist sued for $10,250 unpaid 
fees. A Federal jury granted him $750. 

May Yohe, stage star of the 90s, now 
a WPA employe in Boston. Robert E. 
Thomas, Hollywood actor, contended he 
was Miss Yohe’s son by her second hus- 
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Loser: Harry K. Thaw 


——— 





band, Putnam Bradlee Strong, and sued 
for a share of the trust fund established 
by Strong’s mother for his “lawful issye” 
A New York surrogate’s referee ruled 
Thomas was the son neither of the actress 
nor of Strong. 

Overton Harris, Manhattan magistrate 
long under fire for unconventional bench 
conduct. He ordered a widow to flog her 
16-year-old son (who had pulled a sub- 
way emergency cord) until she raised 
welts. Tearfully she did so—eight whacks 
with a belt. 

Mrs. Adolf Berle, wife of the Assistant 
Secretary of State. In New York Suro. 
gate’s Court she won a $515,000 share of 
the estate of her father, Cortlandt F. 
Bishop, who cut her off in his will. 

Chester L. O’Brien, husband of the late 
Marilyn Miller. He was granted a spouse's 
right in a $64,000 trust fund set up by 
the actress for her mother and sisters, _ 





SCIENCE 





Viruses, Gas, and Acid 


No matter how powerful, the microscope 
lens which uses visible light cannot pick 
up objects smaller than a light wave 
(length, 1/50,000 of an inch). Last week 
news came of an article published by the 
Siemens Works, Berlin, describing a new 
instrument capable of detecting viruses, 
the largest of which is 1/250,000 of an 
inch long. This supermicroscope uses the 
invisible rays given off by electrons whizz- 
ing through space. These rays (wave 
length, 1/5,000,000,000 of an inch) are 
focused on photographic plates by electro- 
magnetic coils. 


{ Acetylene is a colorless gas that smells 
like garlic, supplies fuel for blowtorches, 
and once illuminated automobile head- 
lights. Doctors sometimes use it as an 
anesthetic. In a letter to Nature, British 
scientific weekly, V. A. Putterill, chief 
fruit inspector of the Union of South 
Africa, revealed that he had used it asa 
fruit ripener. A certain variety of South 
African plum rarely ripens after it has 
been picked; therefore it can’t be exported. 
This year Putterill found that, of 9,000 
such plums, 8,100 rotted away. So he put 
green fruits in an atmosphere containing 
1 per cent acetylene—and within five days 
all the plums “were full red in color, lus- 
cious, and of good flavor.” Ungassed plums 
came to a sorry end; after fifteen days 87 
per cent were “shriveled and rubbery.” 
Furthermore, green plums ripened when 
they were placed next to naturally ripened 
plums; hence Putterill decided the latter 
must release some gas similar to acetylene. 


4] Six months ago Dr. Jean Broadhurst of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, found that the measles virus 
could be detected by staining inclusion 
bodies—virus-containing capsules—with 7 
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a 
black dye (Newsweek, Nov. 22, 1937). 
Last week The New York Herald Tribune 
reported that Dr. Harry Plotz, discoverer 
of the typhus germ and laboratory chief at 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris, had found a 
new way to grow the _measles-causing 
organisms. He nourished viruses in a medi- 
um containing chick embryos and blood 
serum. Three days later one cubic centi- 
meter of the virus-filled fluid was put into 
a fresh solution of living cells. After ten 
such transfers, the viruses had become so 
potent they produced severe measles 
symptoms when injected into 200 monkeys. 
Dr. Plotz’ method promises to make large- 
scale supplies of the virus available for 
further research on a disease that still kills 
more than 4,000 persons a year. 


€ Citric acid often is added to hard candy 
to give it a fruit-like flavor. Drs. Edward 
S. West and Frederick R. Judy of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon’s biochemical laboratory 
set out to determine the effect of some of 
these sweets on tooth enamel. They dis- 
solved lime drops in a bottle of saliva solu- 
tion and put whole teeth in the mixture. 
Then the bottle was shaken by an auto- 
matic “agitator” for 24 hours. The candy- 
acid mixture ate away 10 milligrams of 
enamel. 





EDUCATION. 





How to Get Rid of Sodas: 
Offer Them to A Grade Pupils, 


Jersey Druggist’s Formula 


Charles Balaban, 33-year-old druggist 
of Camden, N. J., watched a group of 
youngsters scrapping outside his store. 
Pondering such unruly conduct, he con- 
ceived a scheme to improve children’s 
manners. He decided to offer free ice- 
cream sodas to all school children in the 
district who earned A grades in deport- 
ment. If youngsters behaved well in school, 
thought the childless druggist, they would 
behave at home and in public as well. And 
it wouldn’t be a bad ad for the Balaban 
fountain. 

Last week his theory was tested. The 
Yorkship Public School near by distribut- 
ed monthly report cards to 250 pupils. 
Immediately an avalanche descended on 
the druggist. In a few hours he gave free 
sodas to 110 A grade children. Next day 
St. Joan of Arc parochial school began issu- 
Ing reports, and 40 more 15-cent sodas 
sluiced down thirsty young throats. 
“First they came in tens, then in twen- 
ties,” gasped Balaban. “I ran out of ice 
cream. I ran out of soda. I ran out of 
glasses. I ran out of straws. Still they kept 
coming.” 

That wasn’t all of Balaban’s troubles. 
Some of the children thought up a minor 
racket: after downing their own sodas, 
they lent their cards to Grade B pupils. 


The druggist soon stopped that by listing 
the names of “A angels” already served. 

All in all, Balaban wasn’t sure his idea 
had worked as intended, but he refused to 
back down: “I’ve been advised to cut it 
out, but what would the kids think of my 
deportment? The promise holds good until 
the end of the term in June.” 





Decline of the Self-Made 


Prof. Mapheus Smith of the University 
of Kansas wanted to know what bearing 
a man’s schooling had on his later achieve- 
ments. He decided Who’s Who in America 
would furnish the best answer. Scanning 
eight editions between 1899 and 1934, he 
placed the entries in four classes based on 
educational background—college, partial 
college, high school, and elementary school. 


In the June Scientific Monthly, published 
last week, he reported his findings: 

Thirty-nine years ago, college graduates 
accounted for 58.2 per cent of the Who’s 
Who eligibles; in 1934, for 74.7 per cent. 
Self-made eminent men (grammar-school 
graduates) numbered 10.6 per cent in 1899, 
but only 7.2 per cent in 1934; they will be 
practically extinct within twenty years— 
or so Professor Smith thinks. A college 
man’s chances of making the grade are 
about 160 times those of the non-graduate, 
but they’re getting smaller: because of the 
huge increase in college enrollment since 
1900, a degree no longer carries automatic 
prestige. 

Professor Smith’s conclusion: college men 
go farther because they learn to specialize. 
They have leisure, guidance, and more or- 
dered training than the self-educated. 
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Newsphotos 


Adolescents: In the first national scholastic photo show, teen-age 
camera men hung 341 prints at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. Winner: ‘Music Upstairs,’ by Harold Corsini, 19, of Manhattan. 
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THEATRE WEEK 





Season’s Summary 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Nemerous communications to the 
letter department of this periodical sug- 
gest that I offer my opinions as to the 
various “bests” of this last theatrical 
year. Like the dutiful slave that I am, 
I herewith oblige: 

The best new American play of the 
year, as my readers have already been 
sufficiently apprised, was John Stein- 
beck’s “Of Mice and Men.” The best 
new play of foreign origin, as has also 
several times been intimated, was Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s “Shadow and Sub- 
stance.” 

The best male acting performance 
was that of Cedric Hardwicke in “Shad- 
ow and Substance.” The best female 
acting performance was that of Ger- 
trude Lawrence in “Susan and God.” 
The best general acting company was 
that of “Of Mice and Men.” The best 


Ford’s performances in “Amphitryon 
38” and “Of Mice and Men” respective- 
ly should get some kind of credit. Both 
were high up in the acting list. 

The best director was George S. 
Kaufman, who put on “Of Mice and 
Men.” The best scenic designer was Jo 
Mielziner, especially as indicated by his 
work in “I Married an Angel.” As the 
runner-up, I nominate Harry Horner 
for his settings in “Escape This Night.” 
The best designer of costumes was 
Frank Bevan in the case of “The Great- 
est Show on Earth.” And the best chor- 
eographer was George Balanchine, his 
snow ballet in “I Married an Angel” be- 
ing the season’s most beautiful thing of 
its kind. 

The best adaptation was S. N. Behr- 
man’s in the instance of Jean Girau- 
doux’s “Amphitryon 38,” a first-rate job. 


ENTERTAINMENT? 


LL 





Maude Adams Emerges 
From Modest Activities Into 
Glare of Hollywood 


Almost a month ago Hollywood cam. 
eras screen-tested one of the best-loved and 
most-celebrated personalities of the Amer. 
ican stage. As a result, Selznick-Interna. 
tional was able to announce last week that 
Maude Adams would star in a yet-to-be. 
selected film for that studio in the fall. 

In making her screen debut, the 65-year. 
old actress will resume a theatrical career 
that began in 1873 when Annie Adams 
Kiskadden, a Salt Lake City stock-com. 
pany actress, carried her infant daughter 
on the stage to smile for an appreciative 
audience. Audiences were still apprecia- 
tive when, at the age of 4, the baby played 
her first role in San Francisco—and again, 
in New York, when Charles Frohman took 
her at 16 under his management. But it 
wasn’t until she was 19 that Maude Adams 
attracted general attention as John Drew’s 
leading lady in “The Masked Ball.” Sub- 
sequently, her characterizations of such 
James Barrie heroines as Lady Babbie, 
Maggie Wylie, and Peter Pan established 





colored performance in the legitimate The best revival was the Mercury the frail or beside Bernhardt, Duse, ther 
theatre was Georgette Harvey’s in the group’s “The Shoemakers’ Holiday.” and Terry me re hall of the theatre's great. hi 
minor role of Lily May in “Brown Sug- The worst revival was that of “The In 1915 Frohman went down with the (Fr: 
ar.” The best male performance in the Wild Duck,” with “The Merry Wives Lusitania, and two years later Maude You 
various Federal Theatre exhibits was of Windsor” a close second. The worst Adams—whom he ” said to have secretly turn 
that of Stephen Courtleigh, as the young __ new play that I have a personal attend- married—retired. For fourteen years she sho 
Lincoln, in “Prologue to Glory”; the ance knowledge of was “Reunion,” by lived as a recluse. Then, in 1931, she re- heac 
best female performance, that of Ruth one who signed herself Ambrose Elwell appeared, playing Portia in a Cleveland Te- with 
Gilbert in the revival of “Processional.” Jr., but I am told by gluttons for pun- vival of “The Merchant of Venice.” And, the 
The best of the younger players in the ishment that there were two others though she never returned to Broadway, Eric 
legitimate theatre were Frances Farmer, quite as bad. she frequently lent her presence and pres- Sul. 
Morris Carnovsky, and Elia Kazen in The Federal Theatre’s best offering | tige to the little theatres. In 1934, she —ar 
“Golden Boy,” Robert Shayne in’ was Arthur Arent’s Living Newspaper favored a younger generation with a series mos' 
“Whiteoaks,” Broderick Crawford in drama, “... one third of a nation.” The of broadcasts. And last year she went from resol 
“Of Mice and Men,” Uta Hagen in“The best revue skit was “A Peaceful Or- her Ronkonkoma, Long Island, home to Al 
Sea Gull,” Julie Haydon in “Shadow | chard,” involving Ed Wynn and Al Gor- Columbia, Mo., to direct the dramatic | Hull 
and Substance,” Martha Scott in “Our don’s dogs, in “Hooray for What!” A activities of Stephens College. : perf 
Town,” and Sylvia Weld in “I Am My _ very close runner-up was the travesty But Maude Adams had other interests, limit 
Youth.” The best musical-comedy ac- of “Our Town” in “Who’s Who.” The { too. Almost from the start of her retire- idly 
2 tress was Kitty Carlisle in “Three most unappreciated and deserving new ment she had turned to science. By 193! | the 
Waltzes”; the best musical-comedy play was Teresa Deevy’s “Katie Roche,” she had_ perfected a new stage-lighting reali! 
actor, of course, George M. Cohan in presented by the Abbey Players. The process. She also experimented with a color In 
“I’d Rather Be Right”; the most de- best performance by an actor who had process to be utilized in making childrens | ty q 
lightful newcomer to the musical and changed his histrionic medium was that { films. And, previous to her radio = plott 
dancing stage, Vera Zorina in “I Mar- of Al Shean in “Father Malachy’s Mir- the uny, elderly woman shad aut t desp. 
ried an Angel”; and the best musical- acle.” EF carder General Electric’s Schenectady ing t 
show low comedian by all odds, Ed The most promising polite young { laboratories, working with sound trams | yyy 


leading man was the British Hubert mission and recording instruments. 


Gregg in “French Without Tears.” The oe time: 


greatest disappointment, because of its { - 
Three Men and a Girl 


author’s standing in the American 
When Universal was filming “The Road Ster 


drama, was Maxwell Anderson’s “The 
Star-Wagon.” The best musical show Back”—Erich Maria Remarque’s saga o! 


Wynn in “Hooray for What!” 

The best of the younger foreign ac- 
tresses was Jessica Tandy in “Time and 
the Conways”; the best of the younger 
foreign actors, probably Bernard Lee in 
the unspeakable “If I Were You.” The 











§ best child actor was, by general agree- was “I’d Rather Be Right,” with “I disillusionment in postwar Germany—the W 
ment, Peter Holden in “On Borrowed Married an Angel” close at its heels. The Hitler government threatened to black- Kin 
Time.” The best legitimate clown was  mostgreatly overestimated exhibit of the list the studio and every actor connected tion 
Hiram Sherman in “The Shoemakers’ year was Marc Blitzstein’s so-called la- with the production. There is little chance eight 
Holiday.” Alfred Lunt’s and Wallace _ bor opera, “The Cradle Will Rock.” that Metro-Goldwyn-Maver’s THREE CoM- “ 
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Margaret Sullavan and the Three Comrades 


by F. Scott Fitzgerald and Edward E. 
Paramore, Remarque’s latest novel has 
been drained of its controversial content 
to provide a story of three men’s devotion 
for each other and the woman one of 
them marries. 

Inseparable in peace as in war, Otto 
(Franchot Tone), Gottfried (Robert 
Young), and Erich (Robert Taylor) re- 
turn from the trenches to set up a repair 
shop in their home town. Despite gloomy 
headshakings about their inability to cope 
with civil life in a turbulent Fatherland, 
the boys seem to do well enough. Then 
Erich falls in love with Pat (Margaret 
Sullavan)—who is dying of consumption 
—and the rest of the film is devoted al- 
most exclusively to the inevitably tragic 
resolution of their marriage. 

An excellent cast, which includes Henry 
Hull, Lionel Atwill, and Monty Wooley, 
performs competently in roles that offer 
limited opportunity. But Pat, brought viv- 
idly to life by Miss Sullavan, dominates 
the fim and gives it its chief claim to 
reality. 

In the novel Remarque also allows Pat 
to dominate, but her tragic romance is 
plotted against a background of hunger, 
despair, and political turmoil. In attempt- 
ing to capture a cautious minimum of that 
unrest for the film, Frank Borzage, direc- 
tor, succeeds only in confusing a some- 
times poignant love story. 





Stevenson and Hollywood 


When Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
Kipnappep, he apologized in the dedica- 
tion for the liberties he had taken with 
eighteenth-century history. But, if Steven- 
son had lived to see Twentieth Century- 
Fox’ dramatization of the novel, he might 
have turned over a new leaf. Omitting the 


apology, Hollywood has changed his book 
—as well as history—almost beyond recog- 
nition. 

Movie producers can make out a good 
case for their right to alter material to 
meet the requirements of their medium. 
But the quartet of screen writers who in- 
flate the Scotch rebel Alan Breck (Warner 
Baxter) to heroic proportions as he rouses 
the clans against the tax-collecting Eng- 
lish, and then burden his swashbuckling 
career with an unconvincing love interest 
(Arleen Whelen) , fail to improve on Ste- 
venson. 

Capably directed by Alfred Werker, the 
film’s most persuasive scenes have been 
culled from the novel: the young David 
Balfour (Freddie Bartholomew) tramping 
the moors in quest of his inheritance; his 
terrifying night with his murderous and 
miserly uncle (Miles Mander) in the 
gloomy, bat-infested castle; his adventures 
at sea as the prisoner of the brutal Cap- 
tain Hoseason (Reginald Owen) of the 
brig Covenant. 





The studio has been careful in its re- 
production of a colorful period and has 
enlisted more capable actors—C. Aubrey 
Smith, H. B. Warner, Ralph Forbes—than 
there are good roles to go around. Never- 
theless, by reason of an indifferent script, 
“Kidnapped” is historical melodrama of 
only average appeal. 


€ Arleen Whelen is another of the gambles 
in talent by which Darryl F. Zanuck net- 
ted his studio Tyrone Power and Sonja 
Henie. A year ago the red-haired new- 
comer was a manicurist in a Hollywood 
barbershop. A course in histrionics and an 
extensive publicity campaign enabled her 
to start her career at the top as Warner 
Baxter’s leading lady. So far, only her 
pulchritude justifies the producer’s faith 
in her. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Gop Diaccers tn Paris (Warner Broth- 
ers): After three years’ absence, Rudy 
Vallee returns to the screen to play the 
juvenile lead in this song-and-dance rum- 
pus about a night-club chorus that goes 
to the Paris Exposition posing as the 
American Academy of Ballet. But the 
crooner’s assured performance and _ the 
hard-working antics of half a dozen come- 
dians fail to lift the fifth edition of this 
musical series to the leve] of its famous 
predecessors. Hugh Herbert, Rosemary 
Lane, Allen Jenkins, Gloria Dickson, Ed 
Brophy, and the Schnickelfritz Band of 
rowdy musical comedians. 


Bionp Cueat (RKO-Radio): Disap- 
proving his daughter’s engagement to a 
socially superior employe (Derrick de Mar- 
ney), a London pawnbroker hires an ac- 
tress (Joan Fontaine) to distract the atten- 
tion of his prospective son-in-law. The 
comic complications are only moderately 
diverting, although an excellent (and al- 
most entirely British) cast supports de 
Marney—English stage and screen star— 
in his first Hollywood effort. Cecil Kella- 
way, Lillian Bond, Robert Coote. 











Rudy Vallee and his Gold Diggers 
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ARTS 
Voices of the Hills: 
Traipsin’ Woman Is Rallying 





Kentucky Minstrels Again 


Each year, on the second Sunday of 
June, the hills of Kentucky grow musical 
at sunrise. Massed voices of simple moun- 
tain folk, led by Brother Dawson of Rowan 
County, swell in a program of traditional 
hymn singing. Thus begins a day-long 
pageant of songs and dances, a festival of 
the American Folk Song Society held an- 
nually a few miles south of Ashland in 
Boyd County—along the Mayo Trail at 
the cabin of the Traipsin’ Woman. 

Jean Thomas is the Traipsin’ Woman— 
so called because, as a traveling court 
shorthand reporter, she is known in hill- 
billy lingo as “the short writer, the Traips- 
in’ Woman that follers the law with the 
jedge and a passel of lawyers.” Eight years 
ago, fascinated by what she heard and 
saw in mountain cabins—chanting in the 
Gregorian modes that harked back strange- 
ly to the sixth century, dancing that re- 
called Elizabethan England, strumming on 
primitive instruments that were home- 
grown in Kentucky, yet bore a curious 
resemblance to the dulcimers and such in- 





struments of bygone ages—she decided to 
make these buried treasures of the hills 
available to the outside world. 

June 12 will write the eighth chapter of 
that American folklore story. Coming 
from all over the United States and even 
Canada, some 15,000 to 20,000 music- 
loving pilgrims will press along the Mayo 
Trail to the scene of the festival. There 
the 125 performers, some in their simple 
native garb, others in the velvet cloaks 
and the plumed hats of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, will conjure up the spirit of folk 
gaiety. 

In the Highland Stuart plaid that is 
her birthright, Lyda Messer Caudill, de- 
scendant of Mary Queen of Scots, will 
introduce a group of Scottish ballads; the 
Gregorian Chanters will lay a strange me- 
dieval touch on Kentucky hymn singing; 
the renowned Jilson Setters, “Singin’ Fid- 
dler of Lost Hope Hollow,” will sing many 
songs of his own making; and Vincent 
Caldwell, who puts words and music to- 
gether “out of his head,” will add re- 
ligious fervor all his own in such rousing 
songs as his “David, David, Yes, Yes,” 
copyright by Miss Thomas: 

David, David, yes, yes, 

Was a shepherd boy, yes, yes. 
And he killed Goliath, yes, yes, 
And he shouted for joy, yes, yes. 





: , . : : Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
The Muses in high school: painting (top) and ceramics, wood cuts, sculpture .. . 


Music-Art High School 
Shows Its Wares to New York 
After 2-Year Trial 


Two years ago New York decided on 
something new in high schools. A city of 
335,880 high-school population, it already 
had 47 such institutions teaching every- 
thing from plane geometry to textile weav- 
ing. But there was no one school stressing 
music and art, so Mayor La Guardia’s 
Municipal Art Committee recommended 
one. The result was the founding, at 135th 
Street and Convent Avenue, of the High 
School of Music and Art, where some 
1,100 pupils are learning musical compos- 
tion and ear training, painting, designing, 
and sculpture. 

Despite its unusual scope—educators de- 
clare it to be the only public institution o 
its kind in the United States—compara- 
tively few New Yorkers are aware of the 
school’s existence. So this week, to bring 
it to their attention, the students are giv- 
ing their first complete art program. Cho 
groups sing classical motets and madrigals; 
a 100-piece symphonic orchestra plays 
major works from the standard orchestral 
repertory; chamber groups perform com 
positions by the pupils; and program notes 
on the entire recital are written by the 
students themselves. In the art sectioit ar 
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displayed accomplishments in the broad 
geld of graphic self-expression: black and 
white composition, color harmony, land- 
gape and figure delineation in various 
mediums, sculpture, metal designing, and 
ceramics. 

The students demonstrate another 
thing—that, although such a program sug- 
gests a private academy of fine arts, the 
High School of Music and Art is as much 
a public institution as any other in New 
York. Pupils from any part of the five 
boroughs are privileged to enter upon the 
recommendation of their own school prin- 
cipals, provided they pass an entrance ex- 
amination in art or music. Regular aca- 
demic courses are required, as in any other 
public high school. The choice of music or 
art is optional, but one or the other is a 
required study on a four-year basis. In- 
struction is specifically designed to avoid 
undue narrowing of interests. If the pupil 
sings, he must also study keyboard har- 
mony. If he already plays one instru- 
ment, he is given instruction in another. 
Emphasis which the music department 
lays upon this broad educational policy is 
matched by that upon all the so-called 
theoretical aspects of the art—ear training, 
harmony dictation, composition, and musi- 
cal history. Beginning next fall, the stu- 
dents also will profit from lectures by 
eminent musicians. 














RADIO 





Fourth Big Radio Chain 
to Hook Up the Independents 
Planned by Syndicate 


Of the approximately 32,641,000 families 
in the United States, about 26,666,500 (or 
82 per cent) have radios. In addition there 
are about 5,000,000 radios in motorcars. 
To supply entertainment for these nearly 
32,000,000 sets there are 728 broadcasting 
stations, almost half of them linked up 
with one of the three systems: NBC with 
151 stations divided between its Red Net- 
work (WEAF) and Blue Network (WJZ), 
CBS with 114, and Mutual with 76 sta- 
tions. Of the remaining 387 stations, lion’s 
half of the total, a good handful are linked 
by smaller networks; the majority are 
strung across the land to flash out inde- 
pendent broadcasts over local areas. 

How to button these independent sta- 
tions into a profitable interdependent sys- 
tem is a question that has long teased 
many chain-minded radio thinkers. Three 
years ago the Transcontinental Broadcast- 
ing System tried it with 225 low-power 
stations. The plan soon folded up, partly 
because of inadequate capitalization. Four 
months ago Airways, Inc., toyed with the 
idea, also unsuccessfully. Now a new ef- 








fort, which appears very promising, is be- 
ing promoted by the Western Radio 
Union, subsidiary of the 73-year-old West- 
ern Newspaper Union that services 10,000 
small-town newspapers with syndicated 
material. 

This new hookup would be a coast-to- 
coast venture. Some 3,700 member-news- 
papers of the WNU would carry programs 
of the WRU network, receiving compensa- 
tion from the sponsored programs. Primary 
coverage would be in the rural areas; sec- 
ondary, in cities through small stations. 
Some of the programs would be piped by 
wire under the standard network system; 
others, possibly the greater number, would 
be by that packaged network system which 
recently has taken a sharp spurt in popu- 
larity*—transcriptions. The latter system, 
enabling each station to choose its own 
time for a given program, offers just the 
flexibility which is especially needed by 
isolated stations. 

WRU hopes to begin operations next au- 
tumn and eventually to hook in some 300 
stations to become not only the fourth 
major radio network but the largest as far 
as membership goes. 





*One reason for the new popularity of tran- 
scriptions is that they avoid the biggest buga- 
boo of wire networks: repetition of coast-to- 
coast broadcasts made necessary by differences 
in time. 




















Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


... also a full-fledged orchestra, complete from bass viols to piccolo 
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Jones’ Old Gray Slacks 
Bring Fellow Atlantan Luck 
on Scottish Golf Course 


“Nobody can win the damn thing, but 
somebody always does.” 

That’s what Bob Jones once said after 
repeated failures in the British Amateur 
championship. The Atlantan was able to 
win the “damn thing” only once—in 1930 
when he scored his famous grand slam. 
Luck frequently decides this event; except 
for the final 36-hole test, all matches are 
short, sudden-death, eighteen-hole affairs. 
Before superior skill has time to assert it- 
self, a few breaks can settle the outcome. 

A month ago when a fellow Atlantan, 
Charley Yates, was packing his bags in 
preparation for a European golfing pil- 
grimage, Jones handed him an old pair of 
gray slacks: “Here, take them, Charley, 
and you'll find out what they’re for.” They 
were the same ones Jones had worn in his 
1930 victory. Last week Yates wore them 
at Troon—an old sand-dune course which 
stretches out like an arm into the Firth of 
Clyde. And he survived a succession of 
disasters. 

Yates won his opening match from 
Johnny Fischer, a fellow countryman by 
laying him a stymie on the nineteenth 
hole. He conquered two Scots in a wild 
rainy gale, under conditions when no golfer 
can be too sure of himself. Against Cyril 
Tolley, fleshy English veteran, Yates holed 
out a 130-yard shot for an eagle 2 on a 
par 4 hole and ultimately won 3 up and 
2 to play. 

In the semifinals, despite ill-mannered 
noises from a gallery that too obviously 
favored his opponent, Yates beat Hector 
Thomson. Again the end came on the 
nineteenth hole, this time with a birdie: 
“T just shut my eyes, and the 8-foot putt 
dropped.” After a poor start in the finals, 
when his game seemed to be going to 
pieces, Yates pulled himself together—and 
won 3 up at the 34th hole. 

The 24-year-old champion, whose previ- 
ous major titles were the 1934 Intercollegi- 
ate championship and the 1935 Western 
Amateur, stands alone as a golf personali- 
ty. He never seems to try hard; he putts 
without a moment’s hesitation. And when 
a good shot comes off, he lets out a whoop 
and jumps in the air. 

Despite unusually large hands and solid 
dimensions—5 feet 11, 165 pounds—he 
doesn’t drive a long ball from the tee. The 
most stylish part of his game is the back- 
swing; the club head travels slowly, hug- 
ging the turf for about 14 inches. His 
putting touch comes and goes; but he sel- 
dom loses his uncanny ability to lay long 
approach shots near the hole. 

Yates began playing at the age of 2, 
when his golf-goofy father, who shot in the 
90s, handed him a set of tiny clubs. At 11 


he entered, and won, a junior champion- 
ship—his first tournament. 

The family house looked over the East 
Lake course, home club of Jones, the hero. 
Though Yates took his first lessons from 
George Sargent, a local pro of the Harry 
Vardon school, he frequently trailed Jones 
for inside pointers on grip, stance, and hip 
action. He’s grateful for these pointers— 
and for the old gray slacks. 





‘The Great Race’ 


Turf fans soured on their sport last 
week. What promised to be one of the 
most glamorous events in horse-racing his- 
tory faded to mediocrity, then to a wash- 
out. 

First Charles S. Howard forced the can- 
cellation of the $100,000 War Admiral- 
Seabiscuit match race scheduled for Me- 
morial Day—Seabiscuit had developed a 
sore right knee. 

Samuel D. Riddle then promised his 
War Admiral would run in Saturday’s 52nd 
Suburban Handicap against Pompoon, the 
horse he defeated in last year’s Kentucky 
Derby and Preakness. This makeshift 
match was in no sense a “race of the cen- 
tury,” but it drew 25,000 fans—10,000 
more than usual—to Belmont Park. 

Then, two hours before the start, a no- 
tice went up on the jockey board: War 
Admiral scratched: the track was “too 
slow.” The crowd booed for two minutes. 
And the joke was on Riddle, for Pompoon 
lost by a nose to Mrs. Henry Carnegie 
Phipps’ Snark, a 6 to 1 outsider, in the 
record time of 2 minutes 1 2/5 seconds. 








Ideal Weather 


Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge (William Rocke- 
feller’s daughter) loves thoroughbred dogs 
—most any kind. She raises German shep- 
herds, pointers, beagles, and bloodhounds. 

Once a year she holds a dog show on the 
polo field of Giralda Farms, her 3,000-acre 
estate at Madison, N.J. Technically the 
affair is sponsored by the Morris and Essex 
Kennel Club, but the dog world appreci- 
ates Mrs. Dodge as an active hostess who 
has generously poured money and tireless 
effort into making the event the finest of 
its kind. 

The twelfth annual Morris and Essex 
show, held last Saturday, was Mrs. Dodge’s 
dream come true. It combined the holiday 
spirit of a world series, a circus, and a 
county fair. A social crowd of 35,000 con- 
vened to admire 4,213 animals, largest 
entry in any outdoor dog show anywhere. 
Owners vied for $20,000 in cash and silver 
prizes. Governor Earle won a prize with 
an elkhound. Gary Cooper got nowhere 
with a Sealyham. 

Fearing rain, which never yet has 
wrecked her show, Mrs. Dodge provided 
200,000 square feet of tent. But the sun 
stayed out and Ideal Weather, a woolly 
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six-year-old English sheepdog, emerged y 
champion. Bred in Canada, Ideal Weathe 
belongs to Leonard Collins and was hg, 
dled by Alf Loveridge. 

Usually a judge makes his choice jy 
silent contemplation and wouldn’t think o 
letting onlookers in on the reasons for his 
preference. But Judge Harry T. Peters o 
New York broke precedent by explaining 
the winner’s merits at length. 

“I brought the first bobtail into this 
country years ago, and I’ve never seen g 
better one than Ideal Weather. He jg 
massive behind and has a marvelous coat 
. . » His only fault, and a slight one, was 
the fact that he was a bit off in the mouth, 
But there wasn’t a classy mouth in the 
final lot.” 

Many fanciers felt that Peters should 
have favored the English setter, Maro 
of Maridor, a brother of the Westminster 
Show winner. But the judge found him 
“a bit light through the middle when 
you get your hands on him.” 





Pacemaking Percy 


The dream of track’s long-distance stars 
is to run a mile in four minutes flat. So far 
no one has approached the time. The clos- 
est to it was Glenn Cunningham’s 4:04.4— 
set indoors last March at Dartmouth. 

England’s ace miler, Sydney C. Wood- 
ersen has never done better than 4:064 
but, with the aid of Pacemaking Percy, he 
seriously expects to run a four-minute mile 
in the near future. 

Pacemaking Percy is a mechanical man. 
He will be mounted on a carriage which 
normally transports a fake rabbit around 
a track to lure on racing dogs. Woodersen 
predicts: “I honestly think a four-minute 
mile can be done.” Whether the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation 
would recognize such a mark is question- 
able. Rules require at least three starters 
to make a record official. 





The Death Race 

A thrill-chasing crowd of 150,000 got 
its fill of tragedy and speed at the Me 
morial Day 500-mile Indianapolis race. 
Thirty-three drivers, using superchargers 
and doped gasoline (heretofore pro 
hibited) , roared around the 21/-mile oval 
track at an unprecedented clip. 

Emil Andres’ car somersaulted three 
times; a wheel flew through the air, struck 
Everett Spence of North Terre Haute, 
Ind., who was watching from the top of 
a truck in the infield, and killed him. 
Andres suffered a broken nose, a crack 
rib, and a possible fracture of the thorax. 

First to reach Victory Lane—and the 
$20,000 prize—was Floyd Roberts, % 
year-old Californian. The former Sunday 
School teacher pulled in his four-cylinder 
car in 4 hours 15 minutes 58 seconds— 
record average time of 117.200 mph. 
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artes | handler of Ideal Weather. Right, Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Literary Lése Majesté: 
Mackenzie’s Book Rouses Ire 
of London Newspaper 


In 1933 the prolific British writer Comp- 
ton Mackenzie (“Sinister Street,” “Sylvia 
Scarlett,” and other best sellers) had to 
pay a $500 fine and costs for revealing se- 
crets of wartime intelligence service in his 
book “Greek Memories.” The Old Bailey 
judge who tried the case under the Official 
Secrets Act said he hoped it would serve as 
a warning to those whose urge to write was 
greater than their discretion. 

Later, Mackenzie negotiated with the 
Duke of Windsor to write his official biog- 
raphy. The Duke was agreeable, but Buck- 
ingham Palace wasn’t. So the author 
turned instead to the House of Windsor 
itself for a substitute subject. Last week 
readers of London’s weekly newspaper 
Sunday Pictorial were told that Mackenzie 
had been more than indiscreet in “Wind- 
sor Tapestry,” his history of the royal fam- 
ily. Reproduced on the front page was a 
£5,000 ($25,000) check which the optimis- 
tic Sunday Pictorial had paid the already 
wealthy writer for the serial rights. In a 
three-page article, Editor Hugh Cudlipp 
denounced the book, apparently written to 
vindicate the Duke of Windsor, as a “sca- 
brous attack” on Britain’s ruling house and 
“the most bitter and uncontrolled denun- 
ciation of the ancestors of the present king 
and queen that ever disgraced a single vol- 
ume.” 

“*Windsor Tapestry,” wrote Cudlipp, 
“never will be serialized in this journal or 
any other newspaper.” All that he per- 
mitted his readers to see of it were sam- 
ples like: “At first the young princess swore 
nothing would persuade her to marry her 
detestable cousin, not even if she were 
dragged to the altar. When she was pre- 
sented to the loutish and surly young elec- 
toral prince she fainted.” This referred to 
the marriage in 1682 between George I and 
his 16-year-old cousin Princess Sophia 
Dorothea of Zelle. 


3° 





A Magazine About Books 


In 45 cities throughout the nation this 
week the 50,000 best customers of 75 
booksellers will get free copies of New 
Books, first issue of a magazine sponsored 
by Harlan Logan Associates, publishers 
of Scribner’s Magazine. Contents of the 
$2-page periodical, which will become a 
monthly as soon as the fall publishing sea- 
son starts, include “Retreat from Biogra- 
phy,” by Marquis James, one of this year’s 
Pulitzer Prize winners; three pages of 
book reviews by John Chamberlain, re- 
printed from Scribner’s; ten pages of book 
ads at $100 the page; and a curious little 
department called “Do You Agree?”— 


Newsphotos 


Compton Mackenzie 


challenging quotations from six current 
books. 

The editor is Katherine Gauss Jackson, 
daughter of Dean Christian Gauss of 
Princeton. A former Scribner’s book editor 
and the wife of a New York lawyer, she 
divides her spare time between her Greens- 
boro, Vt., summer home and an agrarian 
magazine, Free America, of which she is 
editor. The business manager is Arnold 
Perl, 24-year-old Cornell and New York 
University graduate, who hopes New 
Books will reach a maximum circulation 
of half a million. His scheme is for the 
nation’s army of booksellers to buy the 
magazine at $6.90 the hundred, read it to 
keep posted, and then pass out copies to 
good customers in a hope of stimulating 
book sales. 





Sin on the Newsstands 


In 1934 the Roman Catholic Legion of 
Decency started a boycott crusade against 
movie obscenity that scared Hollywood 
into mass production of films nobody’s 
grandmother could shake a stick at. Last 
week, hoping for similar success against 
what has been called the lunatic fringe of 
the publishing industry, a New York 
group launched a drive to clean porno- 
graphic and horror magazines off the news- 
stands. 

Spurred by an exposé of “Horror on the 
Newsstands” in the April American Mer- 
cury, representatives of Catholics, Jews, 
the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, and the Y.M.C.A. got together 
to form a Council for Decency in Maga- 
zines. The council will avoid court action 
because, while Federal law bans obscenity 
in the mails, publishers get around it by 
express or truck shipments. The weapon 





——_== 
will be the boycott, just as in the movie 
drive—by a system already used effective 
ly in Rhode Island. 

Under this plan, The Catholic Weekly 
Visitor of Providence prints a list of magi. 
zines its editors consider indecent; and be. 
neath this “index,” a pledge that readex 
won’t patronize news vendors who sell the 
black-listed publications. Because most 
dealers sell cigarettes, candy, razor blades 
and other miscellany along with period. 
cals to make perhaps two-thirds of their 
profits, they can’t afford to ignore cys. 
tomers’ demands. So they warn the dis. 
tributors that they want no more copies 
until the moral crusade subsides. The dis. 
tributor sends the extra issues to a less 
critical community. But if all communities 
become critical, as the council hopes, he 
will have no market left and will have to 
clean up. 





RELIGION 





Presbyterians Discuss 
Reunification and Alliance With 
Episcopalians 


When John Calvin died in 1564, he left 
Protestantism its first systematic outline 
of theology. His Presbyterianism soon took 
root in the American colonies, planted 
there by French Huguenots, English Puri- 
tans, and Scottish-Irish emigrants. The 
sect’s 18,000 members were disunited until 
1789, when its leaders met in Philadelphia 
and organized the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. 

But, as the Civil War split the nation, it 
also split American Presbyterianism. In 
1861, Southern churchmen seceded from 
the parent body to form the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of 
America—soon renamed the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

The end of this schism seemed near last 
week. At the Southern church’s 78th gen- 
eral assembly at Meridian, Miss., 300 dele- 
gates agreed to appoint a committee for 
reunion of 500,000 Southern and 2,000,000 
Northern Presbyterians. The only serious 
doctrinal difference—the one which might 
impede immediate merger—was one which 
the delegates had created only three days 
earlier. They had voted, 151 to 130, to 
delete two sections of the code of faith— 
those proclaiming the doctrine of predesti- 
nation. Keystone of Calvinist theology, 
this tenet states that God created some 
men for certain salvation and foredoomed 
others to certain damnation. 

In Philadelphia, 950 delegates to the 
Northern church’s 150th general assembly 
also spoke of a merger. In a conciliatory 
gesture toward the South, they chose as 
Moderator a “dark horse”—the Rev. Dr. 
Charles W. Welch of Louisville, Ky., for- 
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brakeman, still a member of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. Dr. Welch 
quickly stated his policy for the coming 
year: “Union not only of Presbyterianism 
but of all evangelical bodies in this coun- 
try . . . should take place at once.” 

A second item on the Philadelphia agen- 
da was Presbyterian-Episcopalian alliance, 
proposed last October by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church’s national convention. 
The department of church cooperation and 
union reported its “earnest and prayerful 
purpose to cooperate with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church . . . [on] such plans as 
may make possible the union contem- 
plated.” 

The chief wrinkles to be ironed out are 
the governmental systems for which the 
two churches are named. Presbyterians 
rule themselves by a completely demo- 
cratic pyramid of lawmaking bodies—ses- 
sion, presbytery, synod, and _ general 
assembly. Episcopalians are governed by 
bishops, who in turn derive their authori- 
ty from other bishops. 


*| Apr. 24, Episcopalian conservatives voiced 
a warning on unification plans. Some 1,400 
High Churchmen insisted they could never 
agree to any merger until questions of 
creed had been settled. No member of an- 
other sect should be given Episcopalian 
communion, they argued, until he has 
agreed to Episcopalian articles of faith. 
Low Church Episcopalians last week 
made rebuttal. Assembled in New York, 
representatives of 1,000 Liberal Evangeli- 
cal clergymen urged their church to avoid 
a “legalism which would reduce the cath- 
olicity of this church.” They then adopted 
a resolution approving “occasional recep- 
tion of the Holy Communion by baptized 
members of other Christian bodies.” 





The Birth of Methodism 


The numerous Methodist churches of 
Iowa and Nebraska have a shortage of or- 
dained ministers. Most of the smaller con- 
gregations are guided by “supply pastors” 
—unordained, hence unable to administer 
communion. To meet this lack of clergy- 
man-power, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
Omaha last week resorted to radio. May 
24, from a station in Omaha, he broad- 
cast the Lord’s Supper ritual to 1,500 
churches while the supply pastors, acting as 
his assistants, gave communion. Thus 50,- 
000 Midwestern Methodists were able to 
celebrate in full devotion a great feast of 
their faith—the 200th anniversary of the 
“spiritual birth” of John Wesley, Meth- 
odism’s founder. 

The rest of the world’s 12,000,000 Meth- 
odists observed the day with equal devo- 
tion. In Baltimore, members of the newly 
reconciled American branches—Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Protestant, and 
Southern Methodist—jammed the Lyric 
Theatre for a mass service. Bishop F. H. 
Otto Melle of Berlin led a German cele- 


bration. At local meetings wherever Meth- 
odism exists, preachers recounted Wesley’s 
conversion. Other faiths paid tribute. At 
their general assembly in Philadelphia, 
Presbyterians gave over an entire day to 
eulogies of the Methodist founder. In Lon- 
don, the Anglican Archbishop of Canter- 
bury preached a commemorative sermon. 


Wide World 


John Wesley, 1703-1791 


Early in 1738, John Wesley felt a beaten 
man. A rector’s son and himself an Angli- 
can priest, he had led a nine-year attack 
on religious and moral laxity in the Church 
of England, only to fail miserably. Just 
returned from a barren missionary trip to 
the Georgia colony, he had confided to his 
diary: “I went to America to convert the 
Indians; but oh! who shall convert me?” 

On the night of May 24 that year he 
chanced upon a Moravian prayer meeting 
in Aldersgate Street, London. That same 
night he wrote in his journal: “About a 
quarter before nine, while he [the preacher] 
was describing the changes which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, 
I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I 
did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salva- 
tion...” 

His “Aldersgate experience” stirred Wes- 
ley, and his evangelism blazed. In the next 
53 years, he traveled 200,000 miles, deliv- 
ered 40,000 sermons, and converted 120,- 
000 persons. When he died in 1791, Meth- 
odism was a new faith, distinct from the 
parent Anglican Church. 





The Eucharistic Congress 


One great saint of the Roman Catholic 
Church is Stephen, prince of the Magyars 
and first King of Hungary. He converted 
his people from paganism and organized 
the church in his country. (Hungary is 75 
per cent Catholic.) For this work, Pope 
Sylvester II bestowed on him the title 
“Apostolic King.” In Budapest last week, 
coincident with the 900th anniversary of 





—. 
Stephen’s death, the church held its 84th 
Eucharistic Congress. 

A 90-foot altar and close-packed rows 
of grandstands had made the 80-acre 
Heroes’ Square, heart of Budapest, into ap 
open-air cathedral to which came more 
than 1,000,000 souls—prelates of th 
church, princes of state, long-robed monk 
and nuns, skirted peasants, pilgrims fron 
the world over. Dennis Cardinal Dougher. 
ty of Philadelphia led 5,000 Americans 
Germans were conspicuously absent: the 
Nazis had made certain of that by with. 
holding travel visas from would-be pil- 
grims. 

Sailing down the Danube between the 
two sections of the city—old Buda and 
modern Pest—ten candle-lit barges es. 
corted the Blessed Sacrament in a night 
pageant, while thousands of the faithfyl 
knelt on the banks, praying and holding 
lighted tapers. Shouting “Elgen!” (Hoo. 
rah!) , hundreds broke through police lines, 
fighting for the honor of touching Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli, papal legate to the con- 
gress. The guards finally picked up the 
Vatican Secretary of State and carried him 
to safety. 

Seated in his study at Castel Gandolfo, 
his summer residence, Pope Pius heard the 
closing ceremonies by radio. Then, while 
rain soaked the assemblage in Heroes’ 
Square, he spoke into a microphone his 
message to the congress: “Our heart comes 
out first of all to you, most beloved sons 
of Hungary, and we pray God that He 
may ... illuminate and quell the darkness 
and perturbation of souls by which we are 
so troubled.” 








BOOKS 


The Most Powerful Man’ 
Deterding Put on the Griddle 
by Angry Biographer 





Now that Sir Basil Zaharoff is dead, an- 
other “mystery man of Europe” can come 
into his own. Sir Henri Deterding has long 
been a wraithlike figure behind world 
events, but little is known about him by 
the man in the street. Glyn Roberts, Eng- 
lish journalist, has written a biography of 
this mighty foreign industrialist: Tae 
Most Powerrut Man IN THE Wor. 

Most people know a little about the 
white-haired Dutchman who battled John 
D. Rockefeller abroad and became an oil 
king. Most of their information is wrong. 
As with an ancient hero, myths have ob 
scured the real truth about the man. But 
he is no hero to his biographer. Roberts 
book is an angry book, given to stron 
statements. In Sir Henri Deterding le 
sees the symbol of an enemy against whom 
mankind must some day make commol 
cause; otherwise, curtains for democracy, 
liberty, and the rights of man. 

Many canards have been circulated 
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SS 
about Deterding, one that he is a Malay 
half-breed. It is not true. Hendrik August 
Wilhelm Deterding was born in 1866 in 
Amsterdam. His father, a sailor, died when 
the boy was 6 years old, leaving the fam- 
‘ly badly off. Despite his poverty, Hendrik 
ot a good education; when he was in his 
early teens he went into a bank as a clerk. 

He worked hard at the bank, learning 
all he could about stocks and bonds, prob- 
ing into the secrets of finance, for he want- 
ed money. But he noticed that when a 
young man rose rapidly in an organization 
“it was in a concern handling some com- 
modity other than money itself.” After six 
vears the young Dutchman left the bank 
and got a job with a trading company in 
the Dutch East Indies. There, perhaps, he 
would find that other commodity. And find 
it he did, though it took a little time. 

The story how Deterding got in a strug- 
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Deterding, mystery man 


gling little oil firm named the Royal 
Dutch, how he got control and eventually 
fused it with the English Shell Transport 
& Trading Co. into what the author calls 
the world’s most powerful concern, how he 
has pulled strings in every corner of this 
planet, all makes a fascinating tale. (Tue 
Most Powerrut MAN 1n THE Wor.p. 439 
pages, 172,000 words. Index. Covici-F riede, 
New York. $3.) 
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Ogden Nash and Succotash 

“The great thing about Ogden Nash,” 
once wrote William Rose Benét, “is that he 
doesn’t really compare with anyone.” It’s 
true; for Nash’s verse there are no antece- 
dents; he doesn’t stem from Lewis Carroll, 
or from W. S. Gilbert, or even from Shake- 
speare. He stems from Rye, N. Y., where 
he was born in 1902. 

I'm 4 Srrancer Here Mysetr is Nash’s 
sixth book. It contains poems—if that is 
the word—on almost everything from 


women and platitudes to amateur actors 
and the Japanese: 


How courteous is the Japanese; 

He always says, “Excuse it, please.” 

He climbs into his neighbor’s garden, 

And smiles, and says, “I beg your pardon”; 
Ie bows and grins a friendly grin, 

And calls his hungry family in; 

He grins, and bows a friendly bow; 

“So sorry, this my garden now.” 








Ogden Nash 


Once, in a review of Nash’s “Hard 
Lines,” a London Times critic took the 
poet to task for his “quite impossible” 
rhymes, such as: 


. .. poor girls with nothing to their 
names but a letter or two can get 
rich and joyous 

From a brief trip to their loyous. 


Whereupon, a friend warned Nash: 
“Don’t make a fetish of annoying the Brit- 
ish,” but in his new book Nash pays them 


off: 


Let us pause to consider the English 
Who when they pause to consider them- 
selves they get 
all reticently thrilled and tinglish. 


And again: 


English people disclaim sparkle and verve, 
But speak without reservations of their 
Anglo-Saxon reserve. 


q “I have no private life and no person- 
ality,” Nash professes. He admits he went 
to Harvard but only stayed a year and has 
documents to prove that he left of his own 
will. Afterward he taught at St. George’s 
School, Newport, and “lost my entire 
nervous system carving lamb for a table of 
14-year-olds.” He came to New York in 
the late 1920s and had a succession of jobs 
in advertising and publishing; for a brief 
while he was on the staff of The New 
Yorker. Now the poet lives in Baltimore, is 
married, and has two children. Although 
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Manhattan 


June 15, July 13, Aug. 10, Sept. 7 


Washington 


June 29, July 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 21 








kA 3 j f ow . 

Literally acres of sunny deck for all of the shipboard games. 
Chosen last year by 37,000 travelers, the 
Manhattan and H ashington were designed 
to offer you utmost value. And extra enjoy- 
ment, as well. For hospitality is genuine, 
service is thoughtful and the food —*per- 
fectly grand”. Kates are moderate, too: 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 


"186..°127.°95. 


Or youcan sailalternate Wednesdays 
at noon on the more informal liners 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
June 22, July 20, Aug. 17, Sept. 14 


PRESIDENT HARDING 
July 7, Aug. 3, Aug. 31, Sept. 28 

Cabin Class, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 
Also “American One Class” 
a liners weekly direct to Lon- 
o don, fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool, for only $105 up. 

See your local TRAVEL AGENT 


US LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N.Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto + Ofiices in other principal cities 
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he doesn’t have to work for a living, he [> rn. 
does so anyway. But then, as Burton Ras- 
coe once said: “Nash is nuts; but he’s nuts BOOK WEEK 
with genius.” (I’m a Srrancer Here My- —. 
SELF. 283 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. 
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aid That Man Is Here Again 
] 
‘Great American Novel’ oS 
Clyde Brion Davis’ second novel is, to M " . . 
one reviewer at least, superior to his “The y friends! I’ve got some bad tional finance; and, when I don’t know 
Anointed”—one of the literary high spots news for you. Whether you like the anything about the process Miss Stead 
of 1937. It’s called Tue Great AMERI- idea or not, the next fat novel you are is describing, it seems to me she’s the 
can Nover— and it tells, in his own } g80ing to be reading (or, to stop people nuts. But the payoff is that, when she 
words, the poignantly funny story of one when they ask, you are going to be describes in detail something I do hap. 
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er wrote. words long and weighs about two every particular. Short selling is not 
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life. In a way, it’s a history of the times novel is called House or ALL Nations short on the whole kaboodle, moves 
1884-1937. When you put the book down, (Simon & Schuster, $3). The author is _ right in, and cleans up. 
you feel that you've seen a curtain hifted Christina Stead, a 36-year-old novelist That is a naiveté I find charming in 
on & men’s coal. Ti’s a magnificent job. from Sydney, Australia (no ribald inter- | Miss Stead just as I find charming her 
(Tue Great American Nover—. 309 ruptions with the tattoo song, please), notion that when a bank official is about 
pages, 81,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, who sprang into minor-league literary to perpetrate an embezzlement he tells 
New York. $2.50.) prominence a few years ago with the nearly everybody what he is going to 
publication of “The Salzburg Tales.” do, so his scheme will work out as 
y , : The twin themes of Miss Stead’s new planned . . . But, one must remember 
OTHER. NEW BOOKS novel are finance and concupiscence. that Miss Stead is a romanticist, if she 
Youne Man Wirn a Horn. By Dorothy Let the Messrs. Sumner and Foley and herself did not constantly remind us of 
Baker. 243 pages, 72,000 words. Houghton the Boston Watch and Ward Society it by her exaggerated notions of men’s 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. First novel about not be deluded by this information with physical stamina and infinite capacity 
the life and loves of a swing-band trum- the notion that they had better take for vice. 
peter. Well done. steps; for the themes are treated al- Miss Stead is a disciple of Aldous 
: ; most entirely in terms of conversation. Huxley and, like him, delights in play- 
Pg cioong ora agi Sco ta Besides, the book is about maggots, ing erudite, sardonic jokes. This, I 
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ee are eee bido to be agitated by the conversation he gave him a name which is a rarely 
Seven Acarnst Reeves. By Richard of maggots. used medical term for “a colorless liquid 
Aldington. 305 pages, 99,000 words. Double- Apart from carnality (which tends to giving off a disagreeable odor.” Miss 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. The author become a tedious subject because of Stead has her fun by giving the name of 
of “Death of a Hero” writes in a light vein the limited number of its variations), her firm of wheat merchants that of 
of a businessman who retires at 50 to en- the conversation is about banking and Rosencranz & Guildenstern, courtiers 
joy life. international finance. We are informed from Shakespeare’s “Hamlet”; a Greek 
that, in preparation for this book, Miss merchant she calls Achitophelous, which 
Stead spent five years in Europe study- in modern Greek means “A friend of 
MYSTERY WEEK ing finance. Nevertheless, the novel the poor and needy”; Achitophelous’ 
a seems to me like a sort of snappy sweetheart is called Mme. Eloth which 
Tue Dark Cavatier. By J sa Rath. dramatization of “The Protocols of | means “a harmless kind of snake”; a 
282 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New York. Zion.” It is breezy, knowing, and lit- neurotic is called Légaré, which is to 
$2. Crime Club selection about a series of erate, like a well-written “Europa,” and say, “Mr. Giddy”; the hero’s name, Ber- 
murders in a small San Francisco apart- is so inerrant and up-to-date in its use _ tillon, has a special meaning, as do the 
ment house. of slang that it has a Frenchman cor- names Caudal, Faniul, Empain, Lallant, 
Muroper on Sarart. By Elspeth Hualey. rectly using Mr. Winchell’s expression: Paéz, Pharion, Quiero, Thargelion, 
289 pages. Harper, New York. $2. One of “Let’s make whoopee.” Schicklgriiber, and, of course, Léon, the 
the most literate thrillers of the season, There is an immense amount of de- hero’s antagonist. But were the pub- 
this story of a murder on an African big- tail, lightly dished out in dialogue, lishers aware of the significance of the 
game hunt by one of the writing Huxleys about the dodges employed by the name and profession of Mme. Ash- 
should appeal to mystery fans and novel fraudulent manipulators of interna- nikidzé? 
readers alike. or —_— 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Failure to Sign Measure 
Hints at Move for Revision 


in the High Brackets 


At midnight, Friday, May 27, the 1938 
Revenue Bill became law—without benefit 
of the President’s signature. It was the 
frst bill passed by Congress during the 
present administration that Mr. Roosevelt 
has failed either to sign or veto—and un- 
der the Constitution, ten days having 
dapsed since Congress sent it to him, it 
automatically became a law. 

For many days previous, there had been 
widespread discussion of the President’s 
probable action. A few people believed he 
would veto the bill; the majority held it 
was even money that he would permit it 
to become law without his signature. 

The basis of the difference of opinion 
was the President’s known dislike of the 
changes made on capital-gains and un- 
distributed-earnings taxes. A month and a 
half ago Congressional conferees were 
struggling to reconcile Senate and House 
versions of the tax bill. The Senate had 
ciminated the undistributed-profits tax; 
the House had retained it in a modified 
form. The Senate had drastically lightened 
the capital-gains tax; the House had eased 
it only a little. 

Then the President took the unusual 


F Pedieds Stand on Tax Bill 
Represents Appeal to People 


step of sending a letter to the conferees 
urging the adoption of the House version 
of the corporation-profits tax and express- 
ing the belief that even the existing tax 
law treated capital gains “very favorably.” 
His ideas of capital-gains taxation were ig- 
nored, but his intervention did result in 
the retention of a face-saving form of the 
undistributed-earnings tax. Remembering 
this incident, observers wondered what 
would be his last word on the measure he 
had rather unsuccessfully tried to help 
write. 


F.D.R. Explains 


They found out in an unprecedented 
manner last Friday when the President, 
accompanied by Mrs. Roosevelt, visited 
the Arthurdale, W. Va., high school. Using 
the thirteen graduating students as a back- 
drop for a nationwide radio speech, the 
President said he did not veto the measure, 
because it contained “features that ought 
to become law”: elimination of certain 
nuisance taxes and lightening of the burden 
on small corporations. But he would not 
sign it because that would indicate his ap- 
proval of “several undesirable features”: 
the emasculated undistributed-profits tax 
and the modified capital-gains tax. 

Tax money spent to make the people of 
the nation “able, alert, competent, and 
up-to-date”—as he believed had been done 
at the Arthurdale resettlement community 





—was “a good business investment,” he 
declared. But taxes should be levied in 
accordance with the individual’s capacity 
to pay. On this score, the President said, 
the two major tax reforms that business 
had wrung from Congress were unwar- 
ranted. 

Admitting that the new bill strength- 
ened the government’s powers to act 
against companies rolling up unreasonably 
large surpluses for tax-avoidance purposes, 
Mr. Roosevelt stated his belief that the 
weak penalty tax on undistributed profits 
would encourage the “old method of great- 
ly increasing private fortunes through the 
withholding of corporate dividends.” Along 
the same lines he objected to the 15 per 
cent limit on long-term capital-gains taxes, 
saying it hit a $5,000 gain as hard as a 
$500,000 one. 

Then came the punch: “In accordance 
with recommendations made during sev- 
eral past years, I hope Congress will un- 
dertake a broader program of improving 
the Federal tax system as a whole... ” 





Significance 


Although business sentiment—as nota- 
bly evidenced by the stock market—had 
discounted a blast against the bill, the talk, 
despite its friendly tone, was still dis- 
couraging to businessmen. Their disap- 
pointment was well summed up by The 
New York Times: “The President 
desires recovery, but he has accepted only 
in the most grudging manner the one im- 
portant measure passed by Congress in 
this session that would help to make that 
recovery possible.” 

Administration critics also hastened to 
point out that undistributed profits be- 


























F old-Boat Train: Camera, bicycle, and other 
sport trains have been such a boon to railroads running 
out of great cities that last week the New York, New 











Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
Haven, & Hartford Railroad arranged to carry Sun- 
day fold-boat enthusiasts to New England rapids, 
then pick them up 21 miles downstream. 





come available to stockholders only when 
declared and then are subject to the usual 
income tax and that the ability-to-pay 
principle was observed in the capital- 
gains provisions since taxpayers in the 
small-income brackets can pay much less 
than 15 per cent. 

On the Senate floor Saturday, Sen. Pat 
Harrison courteously but firmly main- 
tained that the tax bill was in full accord 
with American principles of taxation and 
as such had been approved by 90 per cent 
of the Democratic representatives in Con- 
gress. But the fact remains that the Presi- 
dent in his most convincing manner has 
appealed to the people for support in 
putting back in the tax law a heavier un- 
distributed-profits levy and a stiffer cap- 
ital-gains tax. For business this means that 
the revision, in so far as the President con- 
trols future legislation, is nothing more 
than a breathing spell. 


Tax Exemption 
Rulings by Supreme Court 
Restrict Privileges 


Ever since Chief Justice John Marshall 
in 1819 declared that “the power to tax 
involves the power to destroy,” Federal, 
state, and municipal governments have en- 
joyed reciprocal tax exemption on their 
securities and their employes’ salaries. The 
practical result has been that today there 
are approximately 5,000,000 officials and 
employes whose $7,500,000,000 pay roll is 
exempt from either Federal or state taxa- 
tion. More than $55,000,000,000 in securi- 
ties is wholly or partly exempt. 

Interest in ending tax exemption—urged 
seventeen years ago by Andrew Mellon— 
was heightened last week by two decisions 
of the Supreme Court. (1) It ruled 5-2 
that the Federal government has the right 
to tax salaries paid to employes of the 
Port of New York Authority—an agency 
created by the States of New York and 
New Jersey to construct and operate 
bridges, tunnels, and other port facilities 
in New York Harbor. (2) By a 6-2 de- 
cision, it upheld the government’s right to 
a 10 per cent tax on tickets to football 
games at the state-owned University of 
Georgia (Newsweek, Jan. 3). 

Speaking for the court in the Port 
Authority case, Justice Stone said that the 
tax “neither precludes nor threatens un- 
reasonably to obstruct any function es- 
sential to the continued existence of the 
state government.” In the other case the 
majority, through Justice Roberts, held 
that a state “by electing to support a gov- 
ernmental activity [such as an athletic 
exhibition at a state university] through 
the conduct of a business comparable in 
all essentials to those usually conducted 
by private owners” could not avoid Fed- 
eral taxation on that business. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt swung a timid partner at the school ball 
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Vigorous dissents were registered by 
Justices Butler and McReynolds, who 
said the Port Authority decision “over- 
niles a century of precedents” and that in 
the football-games case “it is hard to un- 
derstand how the collection by the state 
of fees for the privilege of attendance 
brings . - - its work of education to the 
level of selling intoxicating liquor, operat- 
ing a railway, or conducting any other 
commercial activity.” 


Meaning---- 

Most attention has centered on the Port 
Authority case because of the close rela- 
tio between securities exemption and 
glaries exemption and because the issue 
ismore sharply drawn there. Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Roswell Magill, an 
Administration spokesman in tax matters, 
hailed the decision as one of the greatest 
of the decade: “The court apparently cut 
through the underbrush of hundreds of 
confusing tax decisions.” Implying that 
the way was now open to Federal tax- 
ation of interest on state and municipal 
bonds, Magill said the ruling gave the 
“strongest kind of support” to President 
Roosevelt’s contention that “simple legis- 
lation” is all that is needed to end tax 
exemption (Newsweek, May 2). This 
interpretation is held by a great many 
who believe—as does Justice Black—that 
when the Sixteenth Amendment em- 
powered Congress to tax incomes “from 
whatever source derived” it meant just 
that. 

The more conservative point of view, 
held by most constitutional lawyers, is 
that the Port Authority decision is entirely 
consistent with other Supreme Court de- 
cisions which of late have tended to re- 
strict Federal income-tax immunity to 
situations where the state is exercising 
“an essential function.” They also point 
out that the history and context of the 
Sixteenth Amendment—which was 
adopted in 1913 to constitutionalize the 
Federal income tax—indicate that the 
“whatever source” phrase was intended 
oily to make clear that the income tax 
was one of those excises which Article I 
of the Constitution says “shall be uniform 
throughout the United States” rather than 
adirect tax to be laid “in proportion to 
the census” and that the amendment was 
not intended to extend the field of Federal 
taxation. 





Three Ships 


dune 6, stockholders of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. will vote 
on whether or not to sell the Panama Pa- 
cifie liners California, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia to the United States Maritime 
Commission. The ships, which operated 
tween New York and the West Coast, 
Were recently withdrawn from service be- 
tause of heavy operating losses. 


If the sale goes through, the Maritime 
Commission plans to put the three ves- 
sels into operation on or about Sept. 1 
between New York, Rio de _ Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 
Last week Admiral Emory S. Land, chair- 
man of the commission, announced that 
he has asked for bids returnable on June 
7 to recondition the ships. To ensure haste, 
no bid will be considered which fixes the 
time for completion of the job beyond 60 
days. 

The Virginia, California, and Pennsyl- 
vania are to have new swimming pools 
installed, with Lido decks. Their dining 
rooms will be air-conditioned and_ their 
cabins rearranged to reduce the number 
of accommodations and increase passen- 
gers’ comfort. According to the Mari- 
time Commission’s plans, the liners will 
be chartered to private operators if satis- 
factory bids can be obtained; otherwise 
the commission itself will operate them 
until conditions appear more favorable. 
They will replace the four Munson liners 
soon to be retired from the South Ameri- 
can run (Newsweek, May 23). 

Explaining the reasons for the change, 
Admiral Land points out: “South America 
is rapidly becoming our best customer. 
Last year our exports were $318,384,000, 
as compared with $204,220,000 in 1936 . . 
[but] our steamship service to South Amer- 
ica has long been inferior. It has reflected 
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on American prestige and has seriously re- 
tarded the development of a rich trade, for 
which enterprising European countries 
have been aggressively bidding with mod- 
ern steamship services.” 





Trust Busting 


Oil, Auto Cases Clarify 


Intentions of Administration 


Early this year a jury in Madison, Wis., 
convicted sixteen major oil companies and 
30 of their top executives of conspiracy to 
rig gasoline prices in violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act (Newsweek, Jan. 31). 
Immediately thereafter the government 
announced it would press new charges 
against the same companies, a number of 
additional oil firms, and a large group of 
their officials. As a basis for the second 
suit, the Department of Justice alleges that 
the defendants between 1931 and the date 
of their indictment in December 1936 en- 
tered into unlawful agreements to fix profit 
margins for gasoline jobbers in the Mid- 
west. 

Last week the department announced 
that fourteen of the companies under in- 
dictment and eleven of their executives 
have decided to enter pleas of nolo con- 
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tendere—“amounting virtually to pleas of 
guilty,” according to the department— 
and to pay maximum fines and court costs 
totaling $400,000. A plea of nolo conten- 
dere means that the defendant is willing 
to accept penalties rather than undergo 
the expense and ordeal of a trial. 





Newsphotos 


Thurman Arnold 


The companies adopting this course in- 
clude such big names in the industry as 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Cities Service Co., Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp., and Sinclair Refining Co. 
On the other hand, eight of the indicted 
companies and their executives decided to 
fight the charges. These include Gulf 
Refining Co., Texas Co., and Tidewater 
Associated Oil Co., among others. They 
will be brought to trial in September and 
“vigorously prosecuted,” according to De- 
partment of Justice officials. 


Automobile Companies 

A second important antitrust case kept 
government attorneys busy last week. Aft- 
er five days of hearings in South Bend, 
Ind., a Federal grand jury returned indict- 
ments against the Big Three automobile 
companies, their affiliated finance com- 
panies, and 86 executives, charging viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. Those named in- 
clude: General Motors Corp., President 
William S. Knudsen and Chairman Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., and the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp.; Chrysler Corp., Chairman 
Walter P. Chrysler, and the Commercial 
Credit Corp.; Ford Motor Co., President 
Edsel Ford, and the Universal Credit 
Corp. According to the indictments, the 
defendants coerced their dealers to finance 
automobile sales through their affiliated 
finance companies to the “irreparable dam- 
age” of small unaffiliated finance firms. 

Similar charges were brought against 





—.. 
General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford last 
year, but in December Federal Judge 
Ferdinand A. Geiger dismissed the grand 
jury considering the case because he 
learned that the Department of Justice 
was “improperly” negotiating with the 
companies for a consent decree, 





Significance 


The government set no date for pressing 
the automobile indictments further, and 
the suit is unlikely to come to trial be. 
fore early fall. If found guilty the defend. 
ants would be subject to a maximum of 
$5,000 fine and, in the case of the ind- 
viduals, one year in jail. These penalties 
would likewise apply to the defendants jp 
the oil-industry suit, upon conviction, 

Both cases typify the latest phase of the 
administration’s policy in administering 
the antitrust laws. As defined last week by 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold, this policy is “to watch carefully eyi- 
dences of combinations in industries which 
are still competitive, in order to avoid the 
difficulties of breaking up monopolies . 
where no competing organizations exist to 
fill the gaps . . . Too often during the 
past 40 years antitrust proceedings have 
been brought ten years too late, when com- 
petition has already been destroyed and it 
has become impossible to recreate it by a 
criminal conviction or a court decree.” 





Akron Bloodshed 


A.F. of L. Unions Come to Aid 
of C.I.0. Rubber Workers 


The United Rubber Workers last week 
settled a six-day walkout against the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in Akron just in time to 
enter one of the year’s bloodiest strikes— 
against the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Events leading to the Goodyear trouble 
began Monday, May 23, when the union 
listed six grievances and asked the com- 
pany to reply in writing what it would do 
about them. By Wednesday there were 
rumors that the company might close its 
plants. At a Thursday meeting the off- 
cials refused to hand the union written 
answers but gave verbal ones instead. 

Dissatisfied, shop committeemen It 
turned to their union hall and were pre- 
paring for a strike when word came that 
trucks loaded with materials were rolling 
out of Goodyear plants, apparently 
preparation for closing. Angry unionists 
stormed to Goodyear’s No. 3 gate. Fit- 
teen more trucks loaded with tires dashed 
through a growing crowd of unionists and 
sympathizers, who pelted windshields with 
stones. 

At midnight, when a new shift was due 
to punch time clocks, the street wa 
jammed from curb to curb. Police a 
tempted to clear a space between the 
crowd and the gate. A lieutenant shouted 
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an invitation to anyone who wanted to 
oo to work to do so. The crowd booed. 
Police strode up and down the mass picket 
line, waving their nightsticks. Suddenly 
the battle of clubs, stones, guns, and tear 
and nauseating gas broke out. 

At 9:30 Friday morning the last of 47 
victims needing hospital treatment was 
carted away. Police estimated total in- 
jured at near 100, several of them women 
bystanders. Most seriously wounded was 
Donald Dixon, 19-year-old striker, shot 
through a kidney. 

Throughout a day of brooding calm 
3900 National Guardsmen waited an 
{kron call. But, through a truce arranged 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
ten union pickets marched in front of 
each Goodyear gate and the police squad 
was cut to a dozen men. One of the plants 
remained in operation until Friday night, 
then shut down for the long Memorial 
Day week end. Meanwhile, as Akron 
waited anxiously and the NLRB scurried 
about trying to get both sides together 
for negotiations, seven A.F. of L. and 
even C.1.O. unions jointly threatened 
that, unless police were removed and the 
plants closed, they would tie up Akron’s 
transportation and much of its trade. 


€With more than half the 900 locals re- 
porting, Claude M. Baker of San Fran- 
cisco led Charles P. Howard of Chicago 
by 26,309 to 16,219 for the presidency of 
the International Typographical Union. 
Howard, perennial head of the A.F. of L. 
printers, is also secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. Hence, 
although internal matters loomed large in 
the campaign, Baker was regarded as the 
AF. of L. candidate (Newsweek, May 
2%). 

On the basis of the incomplete returns, 
Wiliam Green, A.F. of L. president, 
crowed: “A few more such moral victories 
as the Pennsylvania primaries and the 
IT.U. elections, and the C.1.O. will be 
wiped off the map.” 


“When the A.F. of L. executive council 
expelled its unions that had become affili- 
ated with the C.1.0., David Dubinsky’s 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union was conspicuously spared the ax. 
Not only William Green, but many C.L.O. 
officials as well, thought the strong and 
wealthy I.L.G.W. might give up its C.LO. 
association. Last week in Minneapolis, 
however, the union’s executive council an- 
hounced that “for the present at least” it 
will remain in the C.L.O. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Soda Addicts 
Americans drink so many carbonated 
beverages that the bottling industry has 
difficulty in supplying the demand, ac- 


cording to the Liquid Carbonic Corp. At 
present we drink about 15,000,000 bottles 








a day and, if the present rate is main- 
tained, this will increase to 25,000,000 bot- 
tles in two years. 


Old or New? 


Needing additional space for his busi- 
ness, a Packard dealer in Helena, Mont., 
rented an adjoining building which had 
long been empty. Upon inspecting the 
new quarters he found seventeen brand- 
new Mitchell cars—or new in the sense 
that they had never been used since leav- 
ing the factory in 1907. Investigation re- 
vealed that in settlement of the estate of 
a Mitchell dealer in that year the cars, 
representing an original investment of 
$30,000, had been overlooked and “lost” 
for 31 years. Put on sale by the Pack- 
ard man, they created such interest that 
the first sale price of $25 was raised to 
$125 and all seventeen were quickly sold. 
(Mitchell cars were manufactured from 
1903 to 1924 and were priced between 
$1,500 and $2,000.) 


Ford Losses 

Because Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford and 
their son Edsel own all the stock of the 
Ford Motor Co., the firm doesn’t have to 
make public its earnings. The sole clue to 
the figures comes once each year when the 
company files a balance sheet with the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation in order to do business 
in that state. 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1937, 
published last week, shows a $5,419,000 in- 
crease in profit and loss surplus. This, 
however, was offset by a decline of $8,514.- 
000 in reserves, leaving an indicated net 
loss of $3,095,000 after any dividends that 
may have been paid during the year to the 
Ford family. It compares with an indicated 
profit of $26.426,000 in 1936. Total as- 
sets of the company declined last year 
from $717,359,000 to 8704,922,000. 


RFC Loans 


Since the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
resumed lending on Feb. 20, its advances 
to business enterprises have exceeded 
previous records. The latest figures, an- 
nounced by Chairman Jesse H. Jones, 
show 444 loans approved, totaling $40.- 
237,000, and 2,868 applications pending 
for $118,000,000 additional. “We haven’t 
reached the peak yet,” observed Jones; 
“they’re coming in every day.” 


Odd-Lot Shorts 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
adopted a regulation extending to odd-lot 
trading the SEC requirement that short 
sales must be at a higher price than the 
previous transaction (Newsweek, Feb. 7). 
Because odd-lot dealers get 4 of a point 
differential as their commission, this means 
that odd-lot short sales must not be less 
than 4% of a point above the previous 
sale. Since the SEC regulation went into 
effect last winter on round-lot trades but 











@ It could, if you depend on ordinary 
fire protection measures for the protec- 
tion of your property and business. The 
modern, effective safeguard against the 
two most serious of all fire hazards—be- 
lated discovery and delayed alarm—is 
a fire detecting system that detects fire 
when it starts and notifies the fire de- 
partment instantly and automatically. 


Better Protection 
at Less Cost 


A.D.T. Automatic Fire Detecting and Re- 


porting Systems (for sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered properties) make it possible in most 
cases to save money by revising other costly 
but less effective protection measures. Write 
for detailed information. A.D.T. System, 155 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








This year, spend that vacation on the 
gloriously cool shores of the Pacific at 
San Diego in the Southern California 
fairyland you've always wanted to visit. 


Swim, fish or sail a boat. Enjoy sub- 
tropic blooms, discover an old mission, 
or explore a quaint foreign land. 


Thrilling days and nights at 
San Diego where California began 
and Mexico begins, will make you long 
remember the best of all vacations. 
FREE BOOKLET 
Address .. Room 186 


San Diego- 
California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include San Diego 
on your ticket 
at no extra cost 
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exempted short sales of less than 100 
shares, odd-lot short selling has doubled. 


Trends 


Prices listed in the new Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. cata- 
logues have been cut by an average 12 
per cent below January listings. 


*| Chiefly influenced by reductions in out- 
put of cotton-textile mills and lumber 
mills, the Federal Reserve index of in- 
dustrial production fell to 77 in April from 
a general average of 79 in the first quarter 
of the year. The value of construction con- 
tracts was the only item showing a gain. 
The index, adjusted for seasonal variation 
and based on 1923-25=100, has fallen from 
118 in April 1937. 


€ Retail automobile sales in April were 
only slightly under March but 43 per cent 
below April 1937. 


*| Farmers’ income in April, including gov- 
ernment payments, was $549,000,000 as 
against $646,000,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1937. Cash income from market- 
ings dropped 4 per cent from March and 
16 per cent below last year. Income from 
farm marketings usually reaches its sea- 
sonal low point in April, with the trend up- 
ward from then to October, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


{Loss of jobs in April in metal-trade in- 
dustries was the smallest for any month 
in the recession, according to a report 
made to the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. Of 22 cities covered, nine re- 
ported increases in employment, eleven a 
decline, and one no change. Of the four- 
teen industries surveyed, five showed gains 
in employment. 


“| Net operating income for the first 33 
railroads to report for April is 68.2 per 
cent below last year. The same companies 
in March showed a 75.3 per cent decline. 


“| Chicago prices for wheat, July delivery, 
last week dropped to 691% cents a bushel, 
the lowest price since May 1933. On the 
New York Exchange cotton for July de- 
livery dropped to 7.92 cents a pound, the 
lowest price since last November. Moody’s 
index of sensitive commodity prices closed 
the week at 131.8, compared with a high 
of 228.1 on Apr. 5, 1937. 


€ We sold $114,575,000 more goods abroad 
in April than we imported, bringing the 
export surplus for the first four months of 
the year to $435,312,000—far above the 
comparable 1937 figure of $131,163,000. 


“Few stockbrokers were able to make 
money in April, with only 30,022,893 
shares traded on all national exchanges— 
the lowest for any April in the last five 
years and lowest for any month since 
February 1935. Registrations of new se- 
curities were substantially below previous 
April figures but slightly higher than in 
March. 


AVIATION 





Disaster in Ohio 


May 24, a few minutes after 10 p.m. 
(E.S.T.), the control tower at Cleveland’s 
airport—*World’s Safest”—heard by radio 
from a Mainliner of United Air Lines. It 
was 40 miles east, coming in “all well,” 
at 4,000 feet. Ten minutes later the plane 
was a mass of wreckage in a gulley so near 
the airport that the control tower crew had 
seen its landing lights sweep earthward. 

Six days later, the most logical story 
investigators had been able to piece to- 
gether was that some part of the star- 
board engine had failed, causing a fire in 
the engine cowl. The pilot was in sight of 
his airport and ordinarily would have made 
for it on one engine. But fire called for an 
emergency landing. Just as he nosed the 
ship down the port engine failed—and the 
big Douglas pancaked. 

The disaster shocked the whole air-line 
industry. Bad-weather crashes in rugged 
terrain may be inexcusable but are com- 
prehensible. In this case, however, the 
weather was perfect. Pilot James L. Bran- 
don had flown more than 1,000,000 miles 
without mishap. For eleven years United 
had operated between New York and 
Cleveland without losing a passenger’s life. 
No air line in the country was spending 
more money to increase safety. 





Death in California 


Last Saturday afternoon, 12,000 fans sat 
in the stands at Oakland Airport to see 
the First Annual Pacific International 
Air Races. They were impatient. The 
show—races and stunting—was slow in 
starting. 

Ralph Johnson, a Los Angeles veteran, 
volunteered to start things off. He got into 
a small Waco biplane, picked his way 








—. 
across the field, climbed steeply, and cam 
past the stands in a series of ordinay 
loops. Swinging around once more, he dif 
a wing-over at 300 feet, and plunge 
toward the earth in what was intended a 
the start of an inverted loop. The plane 
struck the field and burst into flames. 

But the show must go on. Paul Mant 
close friend of Johnson, roared off whik 
the wreckage still burned, swept across the 
field upside down, then again and again 
went through the same stunt that had 
killed Johnson... 

Next day, as 20,000 watched the same 
races, Gus Gotch roared his “gasoline can 


> 


on wings” around the first pylon at 29 
miles an hour. Suddenly the tiny plane 
reared out of control and dived into shal. 
low waters of the bay, carrying the 49. 
year-old Los Angeles speed flyer to death, 
The two deaths almost eclipsed the speed 
performance of Anthony Le Vier, Monte. 
bello, Calif. Saturday he averaged 2493 
miles an hour in a 75-mile contest to win 
first prize of $1,000—his first major race, 
Next day he averaged 254 m. p. h. for 100 
miles and won first money of $2,000. 





POO 


‘Go Abroad, Young Man’ 


Last week was Foreign Trade Week. 
The American Arbitration Association ob- 
served it by presenting its gold-medal 
award to Juan Trippe, young president of 
the Pan American Airways System. To a 
luncheon gathering of 500 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, F. Trubee Davison cited Trippe’s 
distinguished service “in promoting inter- 
national peace and commercial good will.” 
Trippe passed the tribute to Pan Amer:- 
can’s 5,000 employes and urged training 
of American youth for foreign trade. 


Greeley should be modernized, he said: 
young Americans should no longer “go 
West” but “go abroad.” 


Newsphotos 


Juan Trippe received a medal from F. Trubee Davison 
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SIDESHOW 


| leat 
stark Tragedy— 


Marysville, Calif.: Deciding to swim 
slate Creek, Ivy Anderson and Dean 
Green disrobed, tied their clothes together, 
and heaved the bundle across the stream. 
But it rolled back into the swift current. 
Walking to their car, 4 miles away, they 
found they had left the keys in their 
clothes. Naked, they hiked 10 miles across 
snow-covered hills to the nearest town, 
Strawberry Valley. 











Strange Interlude— 


Tipton, Mo.: Three dogs and the wolf 
they were pursuing tumbled together into 
an abandoned farm well. Forgetting their 
feud, they paddled around in 5 feet of 
water until the dog’s owner rescued all 
four animals. Then the dogs resumed the 
chase, caught and killed the wolf. 


Wrong Shot— 


Lafayette, Ind.: “Give this dog a 
shot,” a stranger said to Poundkeeper Ray 
Hernes. The dog was led out, and two 
pistol shots were heard. “My wife will 
pan me for this,” the man wailed; “I only 
wanted the dog vaccinated.” 


Hat Trick— 


Boston: State Rep. Samuel Cohen’s 
hat was stolen from Roxbury Courthouse. 
Court Clerk Theodore A. Glynn sternly 
warned that somebody would be arrested 
unless it was returned immediately. Next 
day 22 battered fedoras arrived at Glynn’s 
office. None of them was Cohen’s. 


Cat Show— 


Cambridge, N.Y.: W. Artenas Scott 
and James Bell, fishing at Moosehead 
Lake, Maine, were startled by taps on the 
ceiling of their cabin. Their host, a guide, 
explained that it was his cat stomping 
around; that, when one of the animal’s 
front paws was caught in a trap and froz- 
em, he had whittled a wooden leg for it. 
For proof, the guide called the animal 
downstairs. Just then a big rat appeared. 
The cat leaped onto it and (the fishermen 
Swear to it) held the rodent down with 
his left shoulder while pounding it to death 
with the wooden leg. 


Double or Nothing— 


Kansas City, Kan.: Francis Chamber- 
lain, 21, charged with driving 51 miles an 
r, complained that his car couldn’t do 
50. Judge J. Earl Thomas, pointing out 
that the fine for driving 50 miles an hour 
Was $25, offered to give the car a speed 
test on a double-or-nothing basis. Cham- 
tlain accepted. The speedometer showed 
15, and the youth paid $50. 











| Lhe hight Note 


Wherever the paths of men may cross, Pabst 
adds the right note—it has for five generations. 
Good music, good fun and a glass of wholesome 


Pabst Blue Ribbon help set the world in tune. 


PABST 


GOOD TASTE FOR $4 YEARS €2) ORDER A CASE TODAY 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Power 


The Administration, it seems, is 
somewhat chagrined and no little puzzled 
by the recent outcry over the partisan- 
ship of our quasi-judicial agencies. Yet, 
however astonishing the phenomenon may 
be, it is by no means inexplicable. A little 
scientific gumshoeing has traced it back 
and linked it to the presence of a few re- 
actionaries in this country—to people 
who have not only read the Constitution 
and the Holy Books, but who have read 
them literally! 

Curiously enough, these benighted folk, 
these intellectual atavists who deplore the 
powers and methods of some of our agen- 
cies which exercise quasi-judicial power, 
do not know that both the Constitution 
and the New Testament have been amend- 
ed. Despite the events of the past few 
years, they are unaware of the facts that 
the phrase “to establish justice” now reads 
“to establish justice by permitting those 
who think they have been treated unjust- 
ly to treat others unjustly” and that the 
Golden Rule according to Matthew now 
reads “all things whatsoever ye believe 
that men have done to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

They do not know that, when the AAA 
and the Wagner Acts were being passed, 
their pure-spirited advocates were seeking 
to create not judicial agencies, in the old- 
fashioned sense of the term, but militant 
bodies, enforcers of “rights,” friends of 
the friendless, crusaders—bearing not 
scales but a sword. Nor do they understand 
that government has ceased to be a court 
of last resort in resolving conflicts and a 
conciliator of disparate purposes and be- 
come a series of powerful agencies equipped 
to seize powers and property back from 
“predatory interests” who possess them. 
In this New Era, nothing could be more 
repugnant than agencies which deal a 
general justice with an even hand. For it 
is shaped in the belief that our system has 
gone far beyond the point where general 
justice is adequate and needs agencies to 
take power and property from people who 
have more of both than is good for them. 
The philosophers of the New New Deal 
have a phrase for this—‘“restoring the 
economic balance.” 

Hence the argument as to whether E. S. 
Smith of the NLRB or Secretary Wallace 
possesses judicial temperament is quite be- 
side the point. 

The judicial arm of the government is 
obviously the last stronghold of the archaic 
conception of equal justice. Its subversive 
activities have made the Administration 





itself one of the oppressed groups. That is 
why all loyal members of the New Order 
are striving to bring the courts under their 
sphere of influence. Perhaps when they do, 
and there sit on the Supreme Court nine 
representatives of nine interests, the great 
adventure will be complete. And yet, that 
in itself will mark the beginning of a new 
adventure—the crusade of those who 
didn’t get represented among the nine. 
And so will new deals rise upon old new 
deals to the end of time—as the phoenix 
mounts from its ashes. 

Unless, perchance, we limit the clash of 
interests to the legislative field—as Madi- 
son and others intended that it should be 
limited—and make the Administration 
once more the impartial executor of law, 
the emblem of our social and economic 
unity, the embodiment of our transcendent 
national interest. 





Fortune 


Biusinesemen who are able to ana- 
lyze business trends with expertness will 
do well to avoid pitfalls that abound in 
the more shadowy field of political fore- 
casting. As those who remember the Lit- 
erary Digest debacle of 1936 will know, 
most egrarious errors in totals can come 
from small misconceptions on the part of 
those who test public opinion. And when 
figures are mingled with editorial opinion 
and interpretation the caution of the 
reader must be redoubled. 

Awareness of these facts should charac- 
terize a reader’s attitude toward an un- 
signed article on “Mr. Roosevelt’s Party” 
in the current Fortune Magazine. The 
piece begins with a deep bow to the po- 
litical sagacity of Senator Guffey of 
Pennsylvania, who, while the article was 
in press, lost most of his reputation for 
picking winners. It devotes thousands of 
words to not-so-new gossip about Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives and 
concludes that “Mr. Roosevelt’s party .. . 
is still the party of Mr. Roosevelt”—which 
Delphic utterance recalls Horace’s satiric 
“Whatever I state either will come to pass 
or will not; truly the great Apollo has 
given me the art of divination.” 

All this reminds me of the man who set 
out to write an article on the weather and 
ended up with a chatty piece about the 
home life, eating habits and literary tastes 
of the clerks in the weather bureau. 

The news value in the article, duly noted 
in the press last week, is that it uses a 
preliminary analysis of the reliable For- 
tune Quarterly Survey which indicates 
that 54.7 per cent of the population ap- 
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prove of Mr. Roosevelt, while $4.4 disan, 
prove and 10.9 don’t know. 3 

But this test must have been made 
weeks ago and, when the details are pub. 
lished next month, it may well be sy} 
ject to a large discount. Public opinion | 
changes pretty rapidly in an election year. 
when the business index is sliding down 
ward and jobs are disappearing like stars. 
at sunrise. And 54.7 is a long way from 
64.7—which the authors of this arti¢e 
neglect to say was the proportion approv- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt in the survey published 
in Fortune’s April issue. If the decline 
has continued, Mr. Roosevelt’s “majority” 
is now gone. 

Dr. Gallup’s poll, showing a trend meas. 
ured from month to month, indicated on 
the first of May the continuation of a de- 
cline in Mr. Roosevelt’s strength which 
began six months ago. That does not tel] 
us yet what kind of a Congress we shall 
have next year. But it certainly refutes any 
attempt to dismiss cavalierly the rapidly 
growing insurrection in the Democratic 
party. 
































Fortune and Power 






I is good that Emil Ludwig’s 
“Roosevelt” is subtitled “A Study in For 
tune and Power,” for, while it throws a 
melancholy light upon Mr. Ludwig in pur- 
suit of fortune and in the presence of 
power, it does not shed much light upon 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Employing the technique which, the 
publishers say, he established in “The 
Nile,” Mr. Ludwig stands beside the rush- 
ing torrent that had its source at Hyde 
Park and achieved deltafication in Wash- 
ington, and sings of its wonders. 

The Egyptians used to call the Nile 
“Hapy!” This newest example of “The 
Nile” technique might better be called 
“Hapy Days Are Here Again.” For after 
seeing the President but a few times, Mr. 
Ludwig draws a picture so ecstatic that it 
must tax even the credulity of Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. 

Mr. Ludwig pays tribute to the splendid 
books which Ernest K. Lindley has written 
about Mr. Roosevelt, but his work gives 

















: ; an 
no evidence that he understood even dimly on 
Mr. Lindley’s careful studies. ag 

Unfortunately for Mr. Ludwig, he is 
writing of a living man—not a river. The Z 
Nile could not talk, nor could the bits Sic 
of wood that floated on its great sweep. fle 
Not so the subject of Mr. Ludwig's present th 
study. The bits of flotsam that coursed Gi 
with him from Karnak to Cairo are, for pu 
the most part, living and articulate people. pu 
Their testimony could make Mr. Ludwig's 
lyric outbursts sound like the apostrophes pi 
of one of the Pharaohs’ medicine men. Br Gi 
ographers do not run the risks of such me 
great embarrassment when they write 
about the inanimate Nile or the mythical ha 


Cleopatra or the departed Napoleon. 
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@ Look at this picture and the diagram 
and see why Goodyear LifeGuard offers you pro- 
tection, not only against blowouts, but also 
against tire failure at any speed! 


Because the air pressure is equal on both 
sides, the reserve tire floats freely. It is just as 
flexible as though there were no air pressure in 
the casing. Hence, the tough but flexible Life- 
Guard offers no resistance to any object which 
punctures casing and tube. It yields and is 
pushed upward by the thrust. 


You can easily prove this for yourself. Hold a 
piece of paper folded in the shape of the Life- 
Guard reserve tire. Try to jab a sharp instru- 
ment through it. You can’t...for the paper yields. 


That’s what happens to LifeGuard. So if you 
have any kind of tire failure at any speed .. . 
puncture, blowout, cut or bruise . . . you ride to 
a safe, smooth stop on LifeGuard. 


RDS 


MAKE MODERN MOTORING COMPLETELY SAFE! 


A new tire principle! Nothing else like it! It 
is Goodyear’s greatest contribution to motor- 
ing safety . .. as necessary in today’s traffic as 
4-wheel brakes, all-steel body, safety glass. 


So for complete motoring safety . . . for utmost 
tire economy ... replace your conventional tubes 
with Goodyear LifeGuards. They can be used in 
any tire on any car. They make the last mile as 
safe as the first. You can't get better protection 
to save your life! 


LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company and is fully protected by patents. 


You demand 4-wheel brakes, all- 
steel body, safety glass for your 
car... Now you'll want Goodyear 


LifeGuards for your tires! 


a 


BLOWS! 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The 
Goodyear LifeGuard replaces the 
conventional tube. It is a 2-ply 
reserve tire inside a tube. . . both 
inflated through the same valve. If 
casing and tube fail at high speed, 
the inner tire holds enough air to 
support the car until it can be 
brought to a smooth, safe stop. 
A LifeGuard-equipped car may be 
readily identified by the yellow 
and blue valve stems. 
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Cver hear the stori y ¢ of the SFittle J 


W? don’t mean the little red hen of nursery- 
' tale fame. We’re thinking now of a modest 
little hen that lived somewhere in ancient Asia... 


For, you see, the peacock’s royal lineage traces 
back to just such a prehistoric hen. His brilliant 
plumage and proud bearing are the result of 
countless centuries of cross breeding. In him are 
combined all the lordly qualities his ancestors had 
acquired down through the ages—qualities that 
make the gorgeous peacock king among fowl. 


And so it is with Four Roses. This superb whis- 
key owes its greatness to the fact that it, too, is a 
combination of matchless qualities ... 


Kor, while Four Roses is ALL whiskey, it is 


PN ort fy 
ha ech 


Ai Alen Noda}is be, 


Red Hen? 


more than just a single fine straight whiskey. It 
is a skilful combination of several straight whis- 
kies—each outstanding for some particular virtue. 

That’s why, as a connoisseur of fine liquors, 
you'll find in Four Roses every magnificent whis- 
key virtue you could possibly ask for— aroma, 
body, smoothness, flavor—four glorious qualities, 
and every one of them at its peak! 


A blend of straight whiskies 
100% straight whiskies—90 proof 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


lounR 


Roses 





